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“A perfect storehousé of interesting things, grave and gay, political, 
philosophical, literary, social, witty.".—LONDON TIMES. 


Lord Houghton’s Life and Letters. 


THE LIFE, LETTERS, AND FRIENDSHIPS OF 


RICHARD 


HOUGHTON. BY T. WEMYSS REID. INTRODUC- 
TION BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 


In two Octavo Volumes, with Portraits, Extra Cloth: Price, $5.00. 


“* Mr. G. W. Smalley in a letter to the New York Z77ribune, says of this important book ; ‘‘ [t is an excellent account of one of the most 
interesting men of the last generation, a unique individuality, in fact. Mr. Reid knew him well during many years, was his guest, and is now 
fitly his biographer. His capacity for this difficult task was proved by his ‘ Life of W. E. Forster,’ for difficult such a task is from both its mag- 
nitude and delicacy. Lord Houghton left thirty thousand letters, and his acquaintances and friendships included almost every well-known man 
in Europe, whether in society, literature, politics or courts. He had a wit which was none the less biting because kindly. He wrote and spoke 
freely, He touched the life of this century from Wordsworth, on the one hand, down to Lord Tennyson on the other, and to almost the young- 
est livingauthor. His home, Fryston Hall in Yorkshire, was described by Thackeray as combining all the graces of a chateau and a tavern. 
With many of the great writers and great statesmen mentioned in Mr. Reid’s glowing pages Lord 

he Smith, Lord Tennyson, Palmerston, Disraeli in undress. 
nobody ever saw Mr. Gladstone in undress. It might be difficult to name a book which gives a more complete and more vivid picture of English 
life during fifty crowded years. Mr. Reid has used his great store of material with discretion, but his pages are none the less full of life, of 
animation, and of color. It is, in short, just such a book as Lord Houghton would have liked to have written about him.” 

Mr. Richard Henry Stoddard has written an introduction to this book which greatly enhances its value. 


mate. We see Thackeray, Carlyle, 


friend of the American poet, and his introduction is written con amore. 


** No more le volumes have ap for many a 4 * * * No more per- 
fect subject for the biographer could well be found. * * * He talked, he wrote, he 
~ . he read voraciously, he lived long, he knew everytods. and he kept his 
etters. Hence the volumes which his biographer has compiled are a perfect store- 
house of interesting things, grave and gay, political, philosophical, literary, social, 
witty. At every page we meet with distinguished men and women ; with letters from 
to, or conversations with, the men and women who have played leading parts in 
the vast and complex history of the past three-quarters of a cent liticians, 
poets, Philanthrophists, historians, novelists, men of the werd.” Loan imes. 


“There are letters here from Matthew Arnold, Miss Berry, John Brigh Lord 
Breugham, Mrs. Carlyle, Wilkie Collins, De Tocqueville, a eee % Boatns 
Eliot, Emerson, Edward Fitzgerald (on Keats and Tennyson), Mrs, Gaskell (on 
Charlotte Bronte), Mr. Gladstone, David Gray, Guizot, the two Hallams, Julius 
Hare, Hayward, Hel; Leigh Hunt, Mr. Kinglake, Landor, gfellow, Macaulay, 
Mill, Montalembert, Motley Palmerston, Mrs. Procter, Sydney Smith, Mr. Herbert 
, Dean Stanley, Mr. ‘Swinburne (on Landor), Connop hirlwall pabohon 
reneh, Anthony T: (on the Poe iven to novelists), Cardinal Wiseman, an 
‘Wordsworth, mere enumeration of these names, which are fairly representative 
of the speaking and SE Se Oo Sis we eases cae cen ee 
cation enjoyment to be derived from its perusal.” — London Globe. 
“The Life of Lord Houghton will be the book of the season and an enduring 
lit masterpiece.” — The Star, Lendon. 
“* We can only strongl mmend the reader to get the ‘ Life and Letters’ as 
ny as he om and he than ~, Ngan ae & | neving Smnet a= se 
means as many agreeable evenings as take him to read throug 
the book.” ~ og Ye 4 Heraid. ‘ 





ENGLISH WRITERS. 





An attempt towards FROM CHAUCER TO CAXTON. 


A History of 
English Literature. I 








By Henry Mor ey, LL.D., 


MONCKTON MILNES, FI 


Be soft as sinews of the new-born babe. 


and they are found in every country.”—The RiGcH 
in The Speaker. 


erary and political gossip, for a movin; 
* Life of Lord Houghton,’”— The Observer. 
attention of the intelligent reader.”’— 


that I have read.” —London Truth. 





JUST PUBLISHED, VOL. VI. 


THE PREVIOUS VOLUMES OF THIS SERIES ARE: 
I. From THE EARLIEST TIMES TO BEOWULF. 
II, From C&DMON TO THE CONQUEST. 
II. From THE CONQUEST TO CHAUCER, 


IV. LITERATURE OF THE 14TH CENTURY. PARTI. 


V. LITERATURE OF THE 14TH CENTURY. PART 
The next volume will be 


Emeritus Professor of English Language and VII. From CAxTon TO COVERDALE, 





Literature at University College, London. Price per volume, Green Vellum, Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.50. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


oughton was not merely acquainted, but inti- 
There are glimpsee of Mr. Gladstone, but 


Lord Houghton was a personal 


“In general, the reader will be astonished at the strength of the hold he exercised 
and the width of the circle over which it reaches. Under this gentle compulsion, 
Tennyson, after a vain resistance. breaks his v>w never to write again for an Annu- 
al; and none owns its sway more than Carlyle, with his rugged though deep nature. 


* Bow, stubborn knees ; and, heart. with strings of steel, 


In this biography, not his acquaintances only, but his friends, are counted by hun- 


** Space forbids us to say more than this—that for wealth of anecd ote, pleasant lit- 
r gene brilliant panorama of the best society of 
our time, we kuow of n> recent biography that can be named in rivalry with Mr. Reid's 


“ A charming book, on almost every Fees Ween Dee geneiiny to arrest the 


“It certainly is the most entertaining record of the men and manners of the century 


** The book has hardly a dull page in it from beginning to end. Out of a bewilder- 
ing, nay, crushing mass of material, Mr. Wemyss Reid has managed to select the let- 
lers and anecdotes best worth preserving.’’— The Standard. 


‘These charming volumes are more iuteresting than most novels, and fuller of 
good stories than any jest-book, Every page is full of meat—sweetbread be it under- 
stood, and not meat from the joint.”—7he Spectator, Londo 
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New and Entertaining 


FICTION. 


Lippincott’s Series of Select Novels. 





Patience. 


By ANNA B. WARNEFR, author of ‘‘ Dollars 
and Cents,” etc. Cloth, $1.25. 


A Successful Man. 


By JULIEN GorDon, author of ‘‘A Diplo- 
mat’s Diary.” Cloth,'$1.00. The two vol- 
umes, complete, in neat box, $2.00. 


The Plunger. 


A Turf Tragedy of Five-and-Twenty Years 
Ago. By HAwLey SMART, author of 
** Long Odds,” etc. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
75 cents. 


The Other Man’s Wife 


By JoHN STRANGE WINTER, author of 
**Bootle’s Baby,” etc. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, 75 cents. 


For sale by ali Booksellers, or will be sent by the 
Publishers, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


‘915 and 717 MARKBT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


Insidethe White House 
In War Times. 


By. W. O. Sropparp. one of Lincoln’s private Sec- 
retaries, author of “ Lives of the Presidents,’’ ‘‘ Dab 
Kinzer,” &c., &c. Humorcus, pathetic and exciting 
incidents follow one another through the pages of this 
book making it intensely interesting from cover to cover 
to both young and old. 





PRESS COMMENTS : 


** All lovers of Lincoln will welcome this well written 
a entertaining ars oe Gey have read . 
think more than ever of the martyr 
dent.—N. Y. Tridune. — 
“*He makes specially vivid the atmosphere that hi 
wa the President’s Mecetbond kee Field's Wash 


“* In reading this narrative it seems as if one saw and 
heard the pulsing revolutions of the machinery that 
directs the working of Lincoln’s first administration. 
This a recital is illustrated by Beard.”’—Phila- 
delphia. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of $1.00. For sale by 
Booksellers, $1.00. 


Send for an illustrated Catalogue. 
CHA’S L. WEBSTER & COMPANY, 
3 EAstT 14TH STREET, New York. 





Boston, U. S. A. 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church, 


THE VICTORIA, 


EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Opposite New Old South and Art Club. 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, - Proprizror. 


SOR RE ee 


TWO MORE BOOKS: 
Dreams. 


By OLIVE SCHREINER, author of ‘‘ The Story of an African Farm.” Onevolume, 16mo. Cloth. 
With portrait of the author. Price, $1.00. 

CoNTENTS :—1. The Lost Joy.—2. The Hunter.—3. The Gardens of Pleasure.—4.. 
In a Far-Off World.—5. Three Dreams in a Desert.—6. A Dream of Wild Bees.—7. Ina 
Ruined Chapel.—8. Life’s Gifts.—9. The Artist’s Secret.—10. I Thought I Stood-——-——. 
—1r. The Moonlight fell across My Bed. 

The strength and power shown by Miss Schreiner in her ‘‘ Story ofan African Farm” jus- 
tify expectations of something striking and original in her later book. Mer thought is always 
to the point, and her ideas fresh and novel. 


The Future of Science. 


By ERNEST RENAN. One volume. Demy. 8vo. Price, $2.50. 

** The real subject of my book,” says M. Renan, ‘‘ is science, and by this I mean the ex- 
ercise of human reason in its highest form. 1 speak particularly in the work of historical sci- 
ences, of which I have made a special study. caer history as the science of humanity, 
and on this point only do I touch upon the social question.” 

The book contains the first and positive expression of his philosophical faith, and will be 
extremely useful to future biographers of the eminent writer. It will have, besides, a still high- 
er bearing—an historical one, so to speak ; for it is not only M. Renan but our entire century 
that has been called to choose between science and revelation, all compromise having become 
impossible. 

Send for our Descriptive Catalogue (free). Our books are sold by all booksellers. Mailed, post-paid, by the 
Publishers, on receipt of price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, BOSTON. 


A NEW EDITION OF THE 


PASSION PLAY 


NOW READY, UNDER THE TITLE OF 


“The Story that Transformed the World,” 


Or the Passion Play at Ober-Ammergau in 1890. By W. T. STEAD. 
Formerly Editor of the “‘ Pall Mall Gazette.” Wath the text of the Play 
in German, and a translation and description in English, in parallel 
columns; together with a reproduction, by special permission, of many of 
the original photographs. In the New Edition, the text, German and En- 
glish, has been thoroughly revised, and additional illustrations are given, 
completing the series published this year. They make the volume a per- 
manent and unique memorial of what seems likely to be the last perform- 
ance of the Passion Play in Europe. 


In addition to these reproductions of the photographs of the Play, the 
volume contains several views of Ober-Ammergau, Ettal,and neighborhood, 
especially photographed for this publication. ; 


‘This is no common guide-book or version of the Passion Play. 
That it comes from Mr. Stead, editor of the Pall Mall Gasetie, is a guar- 
antee enough that it is accurate, thorough, and done as no other man 
alive could or would do it."— The Independent, N. Y. 


‘« The industrious ex-editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, has made a book, 
* The Passion Play as It Is Played To-day,’ which carries out the promise 
of its title as none other does.”— The Evening Post, N. Y. 


‘* A well constructed and beautifully illustrated book. He not only 
gives the German and English text of the play in parallel columns ; but 
also tells how to get to Ober-Ammergau, describes the town, gives the 
history of the play and the names of the performers and specimens of the 
music.” —Chicago Interior. 

‘* The thanks of every one who is visiting or is to visit Ober-Ammer- 

u, and, indeed, of all the reading public, are due to Mr. Stead ; as a 
iterary, four de force his book is a remarkable product.”—Christian Union. 


‘** All who have already visited the famous spot and witnessed its 
sacred spectacle will prize the book as the best of its sort now existing.” — 
Congregationalist. — 
‘** A book of remarkable interest. The reader can get a very fair idea 
of the whole performance from this book.” —Chicago Advance. 
“ THE STORY THAT TRANSFORMED THE WORLD,” beautifully bound 
in cloth, quarto, gilt top, containing more than one hundred illustrations 
(many of them full-page), by mail, post-paid to any address, for $1.25. 
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Literature 
Thompson’s ‘‘ Philosophy of Fiction” * 

Boru the lay reader and the professional critic will find 
Mr. Thompson’s treatise a convenient manual of reference 
upon the subject which its title implies. The scope of the 
work does not embrace the analysis of artistic processes, or 
the critical application of the doctrines educed. -The author 
has simply sought to classify and describe the functions a 
work of fiction fulfils, the motives and materials with which it 
deals, and the principles by which its construction is governed, 
This task he has well performed ; his method is free from 
pedantry, his attitude moderate and judicial. Zhe Critic’s 
own doctrines, in fact, are so persistently taught by Mr. 
Thompson, that we find it difficult to mention the book 
with the commendation it deserves. The chapter on 
‘Realism and Idealism,’ for example, repeats the arguments 
and adopts the conclusions more than once expressed in 
these columns. Naturally, however, there are cases in which 
the author’s views fail to command our assent, as when Mr. 
Henry James is censured for neglecting to interweave the 
plot of “ The Tragic Muse’ with its sub-plot. Such a fault 
is certainly fatal to the artistic unity of a work of fiction; 
but to our mind the various parts of ‘The Tragic Muse’ 
bear the same relation to the whole as the petals of a rose 
bear to the complete flower. They are not interwoven, 
perhaps, but they are all vitally connected in various planes 
with the common focus. 

Mr. Thompson’s standpoint is rather psychological and 
sociological than purely literary, and he usually takes care 
to reinforce his own reasoning by citations from recognized 
authorities in criticism. But his own thought is often 
highly suggestive, although its expression is occasionally in- 
adequate. ‘There is a pregnancy in the following passages, 
for example :—‘ When we come to consider the esthetic 
value of fiction and to make comparisons, we shall find 
there is intrinsic morality in a work of art.’ ‘ Many writers 

err because they do not understand that 
organic unity ‘is the essence of realism.’ ‘ Calm judgment 
will take the place of that moral fury which is itself im- 
moral, and the mere fact that one’s prejudices are offended 
will not suffice for the condemnation of a work of art.’ 

It is curious to note how the evolutionary method has in- 
vaded all provinces of human thought. One can imagine 
the bewilderment of Jeffrey or Hazlitt at the suggestions 
and implications of many a passage in this volume. These 
suggestions, too, are not always happy. In this chapter on 
‘The Exhibition of Love,’ the author describes the tender 
passion as originating in ‘two natural, primary, fundamental 
appetites : society and sex.’ Of the former of these he 
says :—‘ If we trace this want to its ultimate sources, I think 
we should find it in the pleasure of soft, warm contact, 
which induces cows to rub against each other and squirrels 
to nestle together.’ Whether or not the theory of evolution 


*The Philosophy ot Pigtes jm Cnet. By Daniel Greenleaf Thompson. 
$t-50. Spmpuene, Oceen & Co. 
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be the universal solvent which some would make it, one 
wearies a little of the swarm of unverifiable conjectures it 
continues to breed. 





Mary Wollstonecraft’s ‘‘ Vindication” * 

A VERY interesting literary event is the re-publicaticn 
after nearly a hundred years of Mary Wollstonecraft’s ‘ Vin- 
dication of the Rights of Woman.’ It is difficult to realize 
that this book was almost the first expression of the great 
movement which it heralded, so fresh and vital are its sug- 
gestions, so efficient its detail, and above all, so comprehen- 
sive and deeply penetrating its spirit. Great as has been 
the advance in the position of woman and important as have 
been the steps taken in the enlarging and widening of her 
sphere, it is surprising how many of the strictures still hold 
true, and how (consciously or unconsciously) the same men- 
tal attitude still largely prevails. While outwardly emanci- 
pating herself, and appropriating to herself certain material 
and external advantages which were once considered the 
exclusive prerogative of man, may we not still ask whether 
woman has actually obtained perfect moral and spiritual: 
freedom ? or whether, in the very constitution and destiny 
of her own soul, she is pre-determined to look upon herself 
as a ‘related’ being, whose best development and highest 
possibilities depend upon the proper adjustment and under- 
standing of this relation? For it is along the broadest lines 
that Mary Wollstonecraft leads us. Dealing at the same 
time, in a masterly way, with the popular prejudices of her 
day, the absurd artificial distinctions, the ridiculous disabili- 
ties that disappear like cobwebs before her clear common- 
sense, she carries the question to its true root and source— 
the relation of the sexes, and the point of view from which 
they mutually regard one another. For it is this that actu- 
ally defines the position of woman. And according to Mary 
Wollstonecraft's analysis, the keynote to the situation is the 
excess and exaggeration of sensibility inherent in women, 
and so fostered by training and indulgence, as well as by 
the attitude and requirements of men, that it becomes the 
prime factor, at once cause and effect of conditions such as 
exist. 

Accustomed to look upon herself as the creature of 
the emotions, and upon the emotions as the reason of exist- 
ence, she finds herself under their absolute and yet uncer- 
tain sway, and at the mercy not only of her own wayward 
impulses and fancy, but of the passions and caprice of an- 
other than herself. Men, we may say, dispose of the affec- 
tions, live them through on their own plane, and then pass 
on to other phases and pursuits in which these have no part. 
Women, on the contrary, identify them with their whole ex- 
perience, making of them the very texture and substance of 
their being and the motive principle of every act. And 
thus it happens that only perhaps for a brief and transient 
period can men and women really come into perfect sym- 
pathy and rapport, into complete equality of sentiment and 
purpose. For the rest of the time they must diverge widely, 
well-nigh hopelessly, and we are led to ask how can beings 
so differently constituted and impelled ever come into right 
relations and mutual understanding, so that each may be 
justified of each and together they may work out their own 
and one another’s salvation. But in order to solve the 
problem, we have only to bring in another element or factor 
which is within reach of all—a third and larger sphere, in 
which the two personal spheres are contained and merged 
into perfect and abiding union. This is the sphere of the 
inner, higher life, into which those must enter who would 
arrive at any ideal communion, or any appreciation of the 
dignity and sanctity of human relations. Within this sphere 
men and women can never ‘ descend to meet’; on the con- 
trary, they find themselves exalted and uplifted to a height 
which, singly, they could never have reached. Nor do the’ 
emotioris any longer appear as a snare and a pitfall; they may 


* A Vindication of the Rights of Woman. Mary Wollstonecraft. $2. Scribner 
& Welford. By 
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be trusted to the full, for they are the very fire from heaven 
which it may be the privilege and glory of woman to con- 
vey to mankind. But we refer the reader to Mary Woll- 
stonecraft’s remarkable book both for the questions it an- 
swers and for those it suggests. 





“The Canadians of Old” * 

THIS EXCELLENT English version of De Gaspé’s notable 
romance, ‘ Les Anciens Canadiens,’ which, as the translator 
states, has long been a classical work in French Canada, 
should make its merits known to a much wider circle of 
readers than it has hitherto possessed. The book is re- 
markable as much for its origin as for its contents. The 
author belonged to a noble French Canadian family. He 
was born in 1786, only twenty-seven years after the capture 
of Quebec by Wolfe, and his long and somewhat eventful life 
closed so recently as in 1871. This romance, his first work, 
was composed and published in 1862, when the author had 
attained the age of seventy-six. His object was, as he has 
declared, ‘to record some incidents of a well-loved past,’ 
and to picture to his readers life in ‘New France’ as his 
memories of what he had learned in his youth would enable 
him to recall it. 

As the work of a writer who devoted himself to fiction 
when he was nearly an octogenarian, his novel is really an 
astonishing production. Its defects are not those of age, but 
simply such as betray a lack of experience in authorship. 
Even in this respect it is not by any means so deficient as 
the earlier works of unpractised writers are apt to be. The 
story, though simple in construction, is sufficiently interest- 
ing. The pictures of primitive French-Canadian life and 
character are very happily drawn; and the historical scenes, 
which include the capture of Quebec, and the battles and 
other events immediately preceding and following it, are 
presented in a vivid and picturesque style, with many in- 
cidental touches, evidently drawn, like those of Scott’s 
‘Waverley,’ from the recollections of individuals who took 
part in the occurrences described. 

The translation of Prof. Roberts is in apt, idiomatic 
English; and, as might be expected, the rendering of the 
French songs and other scraps of verse which are scattered 
through the book is particularly good. It would doubtless 
have been satisfactory to many readers if the French and 
Latin extracts which head many of the chapters had also been 
translated, if only in footnotes. Even passages of Goethe 
and Gibbon are left in their unoriginal French. But this is 
a minor drawback, which does not detract from the popular 
interest of the book. 





Higginson’s Epictetus 

AN ANALOGY between the Silver Age of Rome and the 
Victorian Age in literature has often been suggested ; then 
as now thought was critical and imitative and writers sought 
-exotic forms of expression and the unexpected rather than 
the spontaneous word. The analogy is, however, deeper 
‘than is often suspected. In the decadence of inherited or- 
*thodox belief the chief task of philosophy is to establish a 
practical basis for morality. Science has done for the mod- 
ern world what the tyranny of the Czsars did in a manner 
‘for the ancient: it has stripped life of its illusions and 
brought men face to face with the stern, inevitable facts of 
existence. The ‘house of life’ that the Stoics built for 
themselves is fortunately still inhabitable: and under the 
~guidance of the lame slave Epictetus we may still enter its 
“serene, peaceful cloisters and become for a moment self-de- 
pendent and less discontented—braver, healthier, and wiser. 

According to the simple precepts of Epictetus, our duty 
iis to make the best of what is in our power, and to take the 
west as it occurs. Our will is in our power, and our desires 


The Canadians of Old: An Historical Romance. By Philippe Aubert de Gaspé. 
Trans. by Charles G.D. Roberts. socts. D. A 2 Co. 


The Workout Kpicters Trans. by Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 2 vols. $2.50. 


Little, Brown & Co. 
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and emotions: let them be conformable to the divine will, 
to the divine order of the universe, and the evil actions of 
others will not disturb us, and inevitable change and death 
will find us calm and ready. In so far, this doctrine is 


‘identical with that of ancient India’s, with Buddhism, with 


the teaching of the medieval mystics, of the quietists, of 
Schopenhauer and of Tolstoi. The Stoicism of Epictetus 
is, however, unlike many of these, full of inspiration, and 
strenuous encouragement. ‘All things,’ he said, in the spirit 
of modern science, ‘all things are mutually connected and 
united.’ Zeus ‘has universally so constituted the nature of 
every reasonable creature, that no one can attain his own 
good without contributing something for the good of all.’ 
“Boldly make a desperate push for prosperity, 
for freedom, for magnanimity. Lift up your head at last, 
as being free from slavery. Dare to look up to God, and 
say, ‘“ Make use of me for the future as thou wilt. I am of 
the same mind: I am one with thee. I refuse nothing that 
seems good to thee. Lead me whither thou wilt. Clothe 
me in whatever dressthou wilt. Be it thy will that I should 
be in a public or private condition ; dwell here, or be ban- 
ished ; be poor, or rich. Under all these circumstances I 
will testify unto thee before men. I will explain the nature 
of every dispensation.”’ The oath that we should swear to 
God is like the oath, he says, the soldiers swear to Cesar, 
save in this respect: ‘ In the first oath persons swear never to 
dishonor Cesar; by the last, never to dishonor themselves.’ 

This is a revised edition of a translation first published 
over twenty-five years ago. Like all Mr. Higginson’s work 
it is careful, scholarly, and in excellent English. It is easier 
and simpler than Long’s translation, which is also based on 
Mrs. Carter’s,—but one wonders whether it would not be 
possible to put into words still more idiomatic, racier, and 
more vivid, for all to read, the noble sayings of this old 
Greek who taught and proved by an enduring logic that 
‘there is in man’s nature and in the constitution of things 
sufficient reason for living a virtuous life.’ 





“The Story of Switzerland ” * 


OF THE MANY NUMBERS Of the Story of the Nations Series 
the present volume seems to be one of the best. It is writ- 
ten intelligently and with a thoroughly broad grasp of Swiss 
history. The first chapter consists of a concise account of 
the lake-dwellers, the discovery of their dwellings, and their 
exploration by Dr. Ferdinand Keller. Then follows a sketch 
of the ancient Helvetians, and of the ravages of the Huns 
in later times. The work of the Irish monks is not neglected. 
The rise of the Confederation and all the great events of 
the middle ages are described briefly, but with candor and 
distinctness. Into eleven pages is condensed an account of 
the constitutions of Bern and Zurich in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, illustrating the contrast between two kinds of cantons. 
A chapter is devoted to Geneva and Calvin. The constitu- 
tional changes are traced to the present time. But the 
most interesting chapter, in our opinion, is the one entitled 
‘ Switzerland and the Renaissance.’ This is a brilliant pre- 
sentation of the movement in which Voltaire and Rousseau 
were the leading spirits. Both Berne and Zurich were 
homes of the ded/es lettres, and Zurich was a veritable ‘ poets’ 
corner.’ ‘The chief figure there was Bodmer, who wielded 
the literary sceptre in Switzerland and Germany for well-nigh 
half acentury. A fellow-worker with him, and his almost 
inseparable companion, was Breitinger, and these two more 
than any other helped to break the French spell. Bodmer 
(1698-1783) was the son of a pastor of Greifensee, and had 
himself at first been destined for the church, though he was 
at length put to the silk trade. But neither calling could 
keep him from his beloved letters ; and in 1725 he became 
Professor of History and Political Science at the Zurich 
Carolinum. His aim was to raise literature from its lifeless 


The Story of Switzerland. By R. Stead and Mrs. Arnold Hng. $t.s0. (The 
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condition.’ His translation of ‘ Paradise Lost’ is said to 
have inspired Klopstock’s epic ‘The Messiah.’ ‘ Bodmer’s 
zeal for the advance of literature was unremitting. . . . 
His great merit is his bringing to light again the fine old 
medieval poetry long since forgotten. The manuscript of 
the “ Minnesiinger ” and the famous “ Nibelungen” he had 
dug up from the lumber-room of Hohenems Castle.’ 





“The Finding of Wineland the Good” * 

THE WINELAND of Mr. Reeves is that half-mythical re- 
gion which is better known to us by its Icelandic name of 
Vinland, and about which the speculations and controver- 
sies have been almost as numerous and as wild as those 
concerning Plato’s Atlantis. This is natural enough, seeing 
that the less there is known of a subject, the more room ex- 
ists for disputing about it; and of Vinland, or Wineland, 
very little is really known. Even its supposed location 
shi'ts within such wide limits as those between northern 
Newfoundland and Rhode Island. The testimony afforded 
by the carefully-prepared volume of Mr. Reeves, produced 
evidently with great research and expense, is in some re- 
spects more full and exact than has yet been offered 
to the public on the discovery of America by the Norsemen. 
But, by a singular result, the more completely and accu- 
rately the testimony is presented, the more misty and dubi- 
ous it appears. 

Leif Ericson is believed to have discovered Wineland 
about the year 1000; but the first mention of that country 
by any writer is a casual and curt allusion in the ‘ Heims- 
kringla,’ or World History, of ‘the priest Ari Thorgelsson 
the Learned,’ written about the year 1134; and ‘the Saga 
of Eric the Red,’ which gives the earliest narrative of the 
discovery, dates from about the year 1300. That it was 
partly compiled from earlier documents is probable enough; 
but, in any case, there is no doubt that authentic traditions 
of important events, especially when they comprise gene- 
alogies of distinguished families, may be preserved fora 
much longer period than three centuries. This fact is well 
established by many instances among Arabian, African, and 
Polynesian tribes, Such traditions, however, always come 
down mixed with many evident mistakes and inventions of 
the transmitters. ‘ 

As regards the position of Wineland, conjecture is utterly 
at fault. All that is really known is that the region was in 
a latitude in which wild grapes grew abundantly. The stay 
of the Norse adventurers who discovered and attempted to 
colonize it occupied only three or four years. They left in 
it, so far as is now known, no relics of their occupation; and 
their discovery led apparently to no important result. The 
modern notion that Columbus derived from it some sugges- 
tion isnow deemed very improbable; and the opinion that 
the traditional narrative helps to confirm the otherwise very 
probable view that the Eskimo formerly dwelt much further 
south than at present is now questioned on various grounds, 
which are set forth in this volume. The Skrellings, or 
savage natives, whose enmity broke up the colony, may, 
from the descriptions, as well have been Beothuk or Algon- 
kin Indians as Eskimo. 

On the whole, this valuable work of Mr. Reeves fully jus- 
tifies the oldest and the youngest of our eminent arche- 
ologists—Bancroft and Winsor—in the opinions which 
they have expressed of the slight value to be ascribed to 
these traditions of pre-Columbian discovery. There will 
always, however, be an interest of curiosity and romance 
attached to them, as well as a genuine historical attraction 
in their descriptions of Norse character and customs at the 
period of the introduction of Christianity into Scandinavia. 
All students whose inquiries lead them in this direction will 
be thankful for the sources of information here laid open to 
them. The author has given us phototype copies of the 
“@ The Finding of Wineland the Good: The History of the Icelandic Discovery of 
America, 
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various passages of the Sagas relating to the discovery, com- 
prising more than fifty pages of the vellum MSS., with accu- 
rate transcriptions in normal orthography. He has prefixed 
seven well-written introductory chapters, and has added a 
profusion of notes, elucidating as far as possible every point 
of difficulty. 





“ Nanon”* 

In Victor Huco's lovely poem of ‘Les Djinns’ (‘The 
Sprites ’) we have a symbolic representation of George Sand’s 
method in ‘Nanon.’ First, calm, solitude, stillness; next, 
rising of the lamenting winds beautiful and strange, far and 
faint, then deep and tomblike, reverberant; following with 
midnight hurricanes and storm and alarum; and last, d- 
minuendo, delicate, charming, poetic, till stillness is reached 
again, and the wind-sprites are placated. 

‘Nanon’ is the prettiest of stories—so pretty, so pure 
that it cannot be called French et all: it is a passage from 
Beethoven’s ‘Pastoral Symphony.’ It is a tale of peas- 
ants in eastern France just prior to the Revolution, and the 
story is enveloped in such green woods and pastoral ways, 
such tinkling waters and rural sweetness, that it becomes a 
poem before many pages are wrought, and one follows its 
autobiographic revelations as quietly yet as intently as the 
lamb follows its mother. Soon, however, the wind-sprites 
rise and wail; the djinns of the Revolution are heard afar 
off muttering, musically at first, then menacingly, then with 
ensanguined throat and bloody axe: the air is full of tumult 
and tumultuous sound; there is war in heaven; and Nanon, 
bright incarnation of sweet peasant women, is caught up in 
the din and whirled away with her lover to frightful scenes 
of slaughter. The little village where she lived, the old 
convent where she sewed are wrapped in suspicion and 
ruin; the shepherd’s flock is scattered; the gentle priest 
passes away, and with him the simple immemorial faith. 
At Paris the guillotine glitters and severs; in the provinces 
Jacobins run riot, the old nobility is émigré, the scum floats 
on top, and Nanon and her peasant friends flee to the woods 
for safety. Gradually, however, sounds more harmonious 
are heard: the allied armies break in; Robespierre and Marat 
fall; the slender neck of Marie Antoinette proves a bridge 
over which heaven sends its message, and the French peo- 
ple, so long lost and tormented, come to themselves. Na- 
non and her now armless lover go back to the old home and 
the old ways, and live beautiful lives of love and gratitude, 
and their union shows the complete reconciliation of peas- 
ant and proprietary class, for the lover was a marquis 

Mrs. Latimer rivals her sister in this delightfully trans- 
lated book. 





Minor Notices 

VOL. XXV. of the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ edited by 
Leslie Stephen and —— Lee, carries the record forward from 
‘Har’ to ‘Hen,’ or, in other words (or syllables), from Harris to 
Henry. English Harrisés have achieved reputation as writers, or- 
. gan-builders and peers of the realm. Among the Henrys we shall 
meet with more important persons in Vol. XXVI. Only one 
of the name is included here. This is a Henry who was King 
of England, however—the first of the long and illustrious line. 
Among the Harrisons appears that Thomas (claimed, sometimes, 
as an ancestor of our Benjamin) who had a hand in the death of 
Charles I. and who died for the offence with asmile on his face 
and his hand on his heart. The Harts include Charles the actor, 
who was descended from actor Shakespeare’s sister Joan ; the Har- 
vards include John, the College’s founder, who builded considera- 
bly better than .he knew; the Harveys, that one whose discovery 
of the blood’s course made him immortal; the Hastingses, Selina, 
Countess of Huntington (whom Methodists know almost as wellas 
they know John and Charles Wesley), and Warren, whose fame is 
about as wide as that of any human being whose life 1s recorded 
here. Hazlitt and Mrs. Hemans are the best-known literary names, 

but the most recent is Mary Cecil Hay, whose death occurred lon; 
after this enterprise was launched. Two Hebers, each a Reginald, 
find their places here, one the Bishop of excellent memory, the 
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other that prince of book-collectors whose expenditures have been 
placed as high as half a million according as we count money. 
Besides King Henry I. we meet with King Hengist of Kent, who 
died some five hundred years before Henry was born. Moreover, 
_— Henrietta Maria, born more than eleven centuries after 

ist began to sleep his last sleep, has a place in this volume at 
the hands of S. R. Gardiner. ($3.75. Macmillan & Co.)——IT 
WAS a happy thought of Mr. C. H. Parry, Assistant Master at 
Charterhouse School, to make a selection of chapters from the 
‘Impressions de Voyage’ of the elder Dumas for French readin 
in schools ; and the book has been brought out in neat style wi 
the title ‘Swiss Travels.’ The notes, which fill about eighty pa- 
ges, explain the to phical and historical allusions as well as 
the peculiarities of the language; and they are eminently judi- 
cious and scholarly. (80 cts. Longmans, Green & Co.) 





AN ENCYCLOPEDIA of American statesmen who have been more 
or less religious has been condensed into a single volume by the 
Rev. Edward J. Giddings. ‘ American Christian Rulers ; or, Reli- 
gion and Men of Government’ comprises sketches of men of Chris- 
tian faith and experience who have been associated with the na- 
tional and state governments, from colonial times until the present 
period, excluding the living. The volume is an octavo of nearly 
00 pages, with a number of woodcut portraits, but no index. 
The two hundred (or fewer) subjects are arranged alphabetically, 
and the matter has been gathered from all sources. As the writer 
dates his preface, which comes immediately after his own portrait, 
at Housatonic, Mass., it follows almost as a matter of course that 
the great majority of names of subjects are those of New England 
men. Most of his favorites selected are persons of scarcely more 
than local fame, We fear, too, that Mr. Giddings identifies the 
term ‘ men of Christian faith and experience’ with that of church 
members, and rules out the devout men of prayer and thought who 
unfortunately were not enrolled among the pew-renters or com- 
municants. To the reviewer’s American and literary mind, parson 
though he be, the two conceptions may be commensurate. Cer- 
tain it is that to convince the ungodly skeptic, we should be chary 
of putting this book into his hand. Useful it undoubtedly is, but 
it misrepresents Christianity in the United States, even on its bio- 
= side. The book will be useful for library reference, and 

or Sunday reading. ($3. Bromfield & Co.) 





‘HOME LIFE on an Ostrich Farm’ is a book as full of funny 
things as a menagerie. An ostrich, we gather, is a bird as curious 
in its habits as a camel, a donkey, or a goose. The author, Annie 
Martin, takes us to South Africa, and introduces us to Malays and 
Hottentots, and strange flowers, birds and beasts. We arrive 
among the Dutchmen and the colonists, and at once see the ostrich 
farms, where these feather-producers are yarded. From the incu- 
bator to the senility of these long-necked and long: legged birds 
we ag § their lives and habits. Their digestion especially interests 
us, for the birds themselves evidently believe fully in the unspeaka- 
ble possibilities of their alimentary canal. The author, indeed, 
does not asseverate that they have succeeded by means of their 
stomachs in transmuting diamonds into blood and flesh; but she 
hints that in the long run—intending no pun, of course—the 
ostriches will outstrip the gold miners as producers of wealth, 
With a woman’s eye, the author sees a hundred interesting things 
to which a man would be blind, and among the most charming 

ages of her ges book are those describing social and domestic 
ife. Evidently she is a lover of animals, and sometimes funny, 
sometimes serious, but always full of interest are her anecdotes 
and stories of insect, reptile, bird and beast. There are ten first- 
rate illustrations, (London: George Philip & Son.) 





IN THE thirteenth and penultimate volume of the series of the 
collected writings of Thomas De Quincey, edited by Prof. David 
Masson, we have a mass of tales and prose phantasies. Amon 
them is that wonderful piece of language-music entitled ‘ The 
Dream Fugue,’ which the reviewer here and now acknowledges he 
has read more than a hundred times. The three essays ‘On Mur- 
der Considered as one of the Fine Arts’ were written Cafore either 
Jack the Ripper became the sensation of London, or Poe penned his 

ly tales. The three papers on ‘The English Mail-Coach,’ 

ré given in full, with notes, illustrate what genius can make of 
the most ordinary incidents. Under the head of ‘Suspiria de Pro- 
fundis ’ we have six characteristic papers, including ‘ The Palimp- 
sest of the Human Brain.’ In the Miscellanea, there is a paper on 
that subject which is a symbol of endlessness—‘ The Origin of the 
Rosicrucians and Free Masons.’ The paper on ‘The Danish 
Origin of the Lake Country Dialect,’ though written before the 
amazing revelations of comparative philology were made, was evi- 
den'ly read and utilized by the late John R. Green. The editor's 
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labors have been abundant as usual in this volume, the notes being 
very rich in interesting matter. The next and concluding volume 
will have an index to the whole edition. ($1.25. Macmillan & Co.) 





VOL. VI. of the new edition of ‘Chambers’s a * con- 
tains entries from ‘ Humber’ to ‘ Malta,’ including much new mat- 
ter. Articles relating to points of Roman Catholic doctrine have 
been revised by Cardinal Manning. The articles on the American 
States of Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louis- 
iana, Maine and the Indian Territory, copyrighted by the Ameri- 
can publishers, are accompanied by good maps. Other articles of 
s l interest to Americans are on Washington Irving, by F. H. 

nderwood ; on Andrew Jackson, by Prof. J. P. Lamberton; on 
Thomas Jefferson and on Gen. R. E. Lee, by Prof. Noah Brooks 
Webster ; on Andrew Johnson, by Hon. F. W. Seward ; on Abra- 
ham Lincoln, by Prof. Lamberton; on Longfellow and on Lowell, 
by Mr. Underwood. Of general literary interest are articles on 
Leigh Hunt, by F. Hindes Groome; on Ibsen, by J. T. Bealby ; 
‘Inscriptions,’ by Canon Isaac Taylor; ‘Isaiah,’ by the Rev. 
George Adam Smith ; ‘ Jest-Books,’ by W. A. Clouston ; ‘Job,’ b 

. the Rev. Prof. A. B. Davidson; ‘Juvenal’ and ‘ Lucan,’ by Dr. J. 

P. Steele ; ‘Kant,’ by Dr. {: H. Stirling ; ‘Keats,’ by F. T. Pal- 
ave; ‘Kingsley,’ by Ulick Burke; ‘ Koran,’ by the Rev. John 
ilne ; ‘ Lafontaine,’ by Walter White ; ‘Charles Lamb,’ by Canon 
Ainger ; and ‘ Lucretius,’ ‘Library,’ ‘ Liturgy,’ ‘ Locke,’ London 
University, Luther, John Lyly, Bulwer Lytton, Macaulay and 
Machiavelli, by other writers. ($3. J.B. Lippincott Co.) 


‘THE GERMAN SOLDIER in the Wars of the United States’ 
has reached a second edition, and now comes to us in a neat, in- 
dexed volume. Originating as a paper read before the German 
Pioneer Society of Philadelphia, and in that city issued as a pamph- 
let of 49 pages, its evolution into a comely book six times as large 
is most welcome. Beginning with the French and Indian War, 
Mr. J. G. Rosengarten traces the important part played by the 
Palatine and other Germans in the Revolution, and in the second 
war with Great Britain, in 1812; in the Mexican War; and in the 
suppression of the ‘ late unpleasantness.’ Jacob Leisler seems to 
have been the first American rebel. Incidentally the author gives 
much information as to the various immigrations from the Father- 
land, and tells well the story of John Peter Zenger, the printer who 
fought the battle for the freedom of the press. He departs from 
his special subject only occasionally, adhering closely, as a rule, to 
the military phase of the German’s part in building up our cosmo- 

litan commonwealth ; but the record is a glorious one. ($1. 
5B. Lippincott Co.) ——By ORDER of the State of Connecticut, 
the old Israel Putnam Camp Grounds, near the town of Redding, 
have been put in order as a public park, with gateways, monument 
and other indications of reverent care. The Secretary of the Com- 
mission has compiled a modest, useful pamphlet giving a history of 
the encampment, the organization of the brigades there gathered 
and drilled for the Continental army, etc. It is called a ‘ Guide to 
Putnam Memorial Camp.’ (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 








THAT ‘A WHOLE room full of excellent and educated people’ 
should ‘ be embarrassed by a boarding-school graduate asking a 
young gentleman if he did not think Longfellow very inferior to 
Lowell in his love-poems’ would be inexplicable if we had not 
fresh in mind the proposition to banish ‘ The Building of the Ship’ 
from the Brooklyn public schools on account of its degrading influ- 
ence on roseate youth. Helen Ekin Starrett’s little budget of ‘ Let- 
ters to a Daughter’ is, however, so sensible in its other statements, 
so dignfied and so full of estimable ideas, that we are even con- 
strained to adopt her view as to what should embarrass reasonable 
people. This pamphlet is made up of ten short letters on the 
manners and behavior becoming in a young woman. The style is 
De 4s although at times a trifle preachy, and if some trite things are 
said, many of the suggestions are well adapted to show a developing 
girl the only way to lovely womanhood. We hope it may find its 
way into many of those penetralia where every girl is supposed to 
keep those books most pertinent to her needs. (A. C. McClurg & 
Co.) ——' THOREAU’S Taoucuts * would hardly be recogniz 
Thoreau himself in the disjointed state in which Mr. H. G. O. 
Blake seryes them up. The Concord hermit was not a writer of 
maxims or pare. Even in his journals there is usually some 
sequence of ideas, . These selections no more represent Thoreau 
than so many pailsful of water from the Merrimac would answer 
for the stream. And since he is not a voluminous writer and his 
best works may be had for a few dollars, there is the less reason 
for thus cutting him up into sample passages. ‘A Contribution 
Toward a Bibliography of Thoreau ’is added at the end of the vol- 
ume. The editor, in apologizing for its incompleteness, utters a tru- * 
ism as well worth quoting as many of his selections :—‘ To be sud- 
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denly summoned from poneiting.s catalogue to soothe a colic, may 
‘be “business”; it is hardly bibliography.’ His ‘ contribution’ is, 
however, a valuable aid to collectors of first editions and of other 
people’s writings about Thoreau. The neat cover and handsome 

hy do justice to the publishers’ well-won reputation in 
such matters. ist. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 





‘GooD CHILDREN AND BAD’ are shown what they should 


and should not do in a series of very pets colored pictures 
by B. de Monvel. The typical naughty boy rubs off proofs of 
his blacked hands on the table-cloth, the chair and the window- 
curtains. ‘Think of that,’ says the author, ‘when he might have 

layed in the flour-barrel.’ The good little boy holds out his 
beats to the nurse to be washed, and holds up his nose to the 
governess to be wiped; while a trio of naughty children on the 
Opposite page wipe theirs on their sleeves, with their fingers, any- 
bee tell ber aul, indeed, abstracting an old gentleman’s ban- 
dana from his coat-tail pocket for the purpose. The ways of 
teachers and students are neatly satirized in three other drawings. 
Boys are shown how not to behave at a company dinner in half a 
dozen more. The rules of politeness with regard to dolls and table- 
tipping are give in full detail, and a polka before bed-time winds 
up the book. ($2.50. Cassell Publishing Co.) 





Messrs. A. C. MCCLURG & CO, of Chicago, are publishing a 
series of Laurel-Crowned Tales and one of Laurel-Crowned 
Letters, in neat dollar volumes. The typography is quite faultless, 
not excepting the title-pages, on which so many of our printers, 
especially at the West, almost always fail, though not always 
worse than some of their fellowcraftsmen on the Atlantic slope. 
Among the ‘Tales’ are Moore’s ‘The Epicurean,’ which Jeffrey 
praised as ‘a beautiful fiction;’ but which has been thrown into the 
shade by the author's poetry. We believe that no edition of it has 
appeared for thirty years at least, and this one will make the book 
known to a new generation of readers. Another of the ‘ Tales’ is 
a translation of that exquisite ee FE ereouars if not unpar- 
alleled, in modern French fiction —the ‘ Picciola’ of Saintine. One 
should read it in the original, if possible; but otherwise let him be 
thankful, in these days of hackney Englishing of French novels, to 
get so good a version in the vernacular as this, anonymous though 
it be. Of the Laurel-Crowned Letters, there have been issued 
“The Best Letters of Lord Chesterfield,’ which are the better for 
being a selection, and also for including those to his godson (Philip 
Stanhope, the son of a somewhat distant relative of Lord Chester- 
field), which have been given to the public only within the last 
year, and which are not inferior in their way to the more familiar 
detters to his son. ‘ The Best Letters of Horace Walpole’ is edited, 
with an introduction, by Anna B, McMahan, who rightly takes the 
‘ground that Walpole has been underrated in our day, and that the 
comparative inaccessibility and great bulk of his writings have 
tended to perpetuate the injustice. He at least ‘had the gift of 
seeing what went on about him, and of telling what he saw’ in a 
* style that arrests attention and invests even the commonest inci- 
dents with a charm.’ The selections in this volume have been 
made with excellent judgment and taste. 





‘THE RECORD of the Life and Work of the Rev. Stephen Hig- 
ginson Tyng, D.D.,’ has been written by his son Charles Rockland 
Tyng, with great fulness and detail in a volume of 682 unindexed 

ages. Included within it is a history of St. George’s Church, 

ew York, whose double spires, until their recent removal for fear 
lest they should fall, overlooked Stuyvesant Square and formed a 
notable landmark above the wilderness of roofs in the great city. 
Dr. Tyng—as both the memories of those who knew him and this 
‘biography show—was a man of marked personality, independence, 
power, zeal and energy. His student life and early ministry in 
Philadelphia are treated of in Part I.; but for the full story of his 
multifarious activity in New York City fourteen chapters are re- 
quired. There are also six important papers appended. Now 
that this thesauros, reminding one of an encyclopedia in which are 
few traces of literary skill, has been written, why should not a 
glowing volume of a hundred pages focus this typical city pastor’s 
life, and thus fire young men to go and do ewis oe better ? 
($3.50. E. P. Dutton & Co.)——JUDGING from the number of 
good boys and active ministers who are name-sons of Henry Martyn, 
the great saan we should imagine that his latest biography, 
by Jesse Page, would be widely read. In the brief compass of 160 
pases, illustrated by H. R. Millar, we have the well told story of 

is life and labors. At Cambridge, in India and in Persia, Henry 
Martyn made his mark, and though now resting from his labors is 
followed by his works, which still live. The story is told with only 
moderate grace and sprightliness, and our feeble imagination 
prompts us to believe this dramatic history of a hero could be nar- 
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rated with a fire that would make young missionaries by the score, 
and with a literary grace that would compel readers by the thou- 
sand. However, we must be content with the plain story only too 
well larded with the hackneyed phrases of old-time meeting-house 
fervor. (75 cts. Fleming H. Revell.) 





How IT COMES to pass that the manses in foggy and stony 
Scotland become the gardens out of which flower some of the 
keenest intellects and noblest characters in modern life, has long 
exercised philosophers. Whether ozone or oatmeal, Calvinism or 
the climate be the prime generating cause, it is certain that the chil- 
dren of Scotch parsons leave their enduring mark in many lands. 
One of the latest of the heroes, now indeed fallen, was Alexander 
M. Mackay, pioneer of the Church Missionary Society to Uganda 
in Central Africa. His biography, though written by one very near 
of kin, even his own sister, is a first-class literary production, It 
is rare that such a work, by a relative, is at once so sensible, so 
satisfactory, so full of good taste and compassed within limits so 
moderate. After three chapters devoted to boyhood, student and 
traveller’s life, we arrive at Uganda, and at once see in detail the 
horrible picture of savage Africa. The political and social situation 
of affairs, the peculiarities of the native African, the slave raids and 
traffic in flesh, are all vividly pictured. A chapter at the close treats 
ably the prospect of Africa's evangelization. A good map and 
portrait accompany the inspiring text, which must certainly kindle 
the zeal of other young men who will gladly take the place of the 
fallen. The author appears on the title-page simply as ‘J. W. H.’ 
($1.50. A.C. Armstrong & Son.) 





Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY DR. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Poet-Lore for 1890.—I am indebted to the publishers of Poeé- 
Lore the excellent monthly magazine ‘devoted to Shakespeare, 
Browning, and the Comparative Study of Literature’ (Philadelphia ; 
$2.50 per annum), for the volume containing the numbers for 1890. 
It is an octavo of 680 pages, elegantly printed and tastefully 
bound. The matter is largely upon Shakespeare and Browning, 
but the subjects of other leading papers are Marlowe, Marston, 
Milton, Goethe, the Russian Drama, English and German Litera- 
ture in the 18th Century, Dante’s Imperialism, Shelley’s Life as 
told in his ‘Epipsychidion,’ etc. Among the longer articles on 
Shakespeare I may note a series of four on ‘ Antony and Cleopatra’ 
and a fifth on ‘ Antony and Octavius,’ others on the ‘ Sonnets,’ on 
‘Hamlet’ in Paris, on Shakespeare’s portraits (a strong plea for 
the authenticity of the Kesselstadt mask), to say nothing of the 
discussion of the ‘Merchant’ and other plays in the Study—a 
department of the magazine particularly useful to teachers and 
students. Some of the prominent Browning articles are those on 
his Poetic Form (three), on his ‘ Alkestis’ compared with that of 
Euripides, on his Science as illustrated in ‘ Numpholeptos,’ on his 
‘ Luria,’ ‘In a Balcony,’ ‘Childe Roland,’ and many other of his 
poems. The management of the magazine does credit to its lady 
editors, Miss Charlotte Porter and Miss Helen A Clarke, who, by 
the way, contributes two pleasing pieces of music to the volume— 
one a setting of Marlowe's ‘Come live with me,’ and the other of 
Browning’s ‘ Apparitions.’ 

‘ Its’ in Shakespeare, etc.—A Rhode Island correspondent asks : 
—‘ How early was z¢s used, and does it occur in Shakespeare? A 
friend says he has read in an educational journal that it is to be 
found in an edition of the Bible printed in 1653.’ 

The educational journal ought to be able to give earlier author- 
ity for the use of the word. It is used by Florio, in his ‘ Worlde 
of Wordes,’ published in 1598, the Italian sfontaneamente being 
defined as ‘ willingly, naturally, without compulsion, of himselfe, of 
his free will, for its owne sake,’ Florio also uses it at least four 
times in his translation of Montaigne (1603), spelling it z¢’s. Shake- 
speare has z¢s ten times, all in plays as late as 1603, with the ex- 
ception of one instance in ‘2 Henry VI.’ iii. 2, 393. Of the others, 
one is in ‘ Measure for Measure’ (i. 2. 4), five are in the ‘ Win- 
ter’s Tale’ (i. 2. 151, 152, 157, 266, and iii. 3. 46), two in ‘ The 
Tempest’ (i. 2. 95, 393), and one in ‘Henry VIII.’ (i. 1.18). It 
will be seen that nearly all occur in the very latest plays. The old 
possessive z¢ is found in the Folio of 1623 fourteen times, seven of 
which are in the expression z# own. It is to be noted also that in 
the only instance in which z¢s appears in our present Bible (‘ Levit- 
icus,’ xxv. 5), the edition of 1611 has ‘it owne’; and in the Ge- 
neva version of 1557 we find ‘it owne accorde’ in ‘ Acts,’ xii. Io. 
These and similar instances in other books of the time indicate 
that the possessive z# was often retained in this expression after 
it had gone out of general use. J¢s own is found in the Folio only 
in ‘ Winter’s Tale,’ i. 2. 266, It is evident that when Shakespeare 
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wrote that play he was getting into the way of using the new. pro- 
noun, and began to employ it even in connection with owz. Milton 
uses zfs three times in his poems—I cannot say whether it occurs 
in his prose—namely in the ‘Hymn on the Nativity,’ 106, and in 
* Paradise Lost,’ i. 254 and iv. 813. 


‘ To take up arms against a sea of troubles’ (‘ Hamlet,’ ttt. 1. 
59).—A correspondent in Texas writes that he was surprised to hear 
Mr. Wilson Barrett give ‘a szege of troubles’ on the stage in this 
familiar passage. He wrote to the actor, asking his authority for 

_ the seeming innovation, and received the following reply :— 

I do not remember seeing it in any version—but it may be in some of 
the old ones. I have no authority except my own judgment. Shake- 
speare never wrote such nonsenes as the word sea makes of those lines. 
‘A sea does not ‘‘hurl slings and arrows”—nor can one take up arms 
against an ocean.’ The word siege puts the whole metaphor in order, 
and it was siege that Shakespeare wrote. Nothing is more astonishing 
to me than the aspect of a lot of thoughtful people accepting obvi- 
ous misprints and clerical errors for Shakespeare’s wo1ds—whether 
they make sense or nonsense of the speeches. Surely a careful study of 
the context should be made; and yet that seems the last thing so many 
people think of.’ 

The correspondent wants to know whether there is any other 
authority for szege than Mr. Barrett. The fact is, this reading was 
first suggested by Pope as ‘perhaps’ the right one. Theobald 
proposed ‘the assay of troubles,’ but added that ‘perhaps any 
change is unnecessary, considering Shakespeare’s freedom in com- 
bining metaphors, and that a sea is used to signify a vast aE 
multitude, or confluence of anything.’ He compares ‘ Jeremiah,’ li. 
42, and sundry passages in Aschylus.. Hanmer suggested ‘ assail- 
ing troubles,’ and Warburton put ‘assail of troubles’ into his text. 
Garrick, in his ‘Oration in Honor of Shakespeare’s Jubilee,’ re- 
marked : ‘Shakespeare’s terms rather than his sentences are meta- 
phorical; he calls an endless multitude a sea, by a happy allusion 
to the perpetual succession of wave on wave; and he immediately 
expresses opposition by saking up arms, which being fit in itself, he 
‘ was not solicitous to accommodate to his first image. This is the 
language in which a figurative and rapid conception will always be 
expressed.’ Keightley, who favors Pope’s conjecture, says that ‘ this 
is almost a solitary instance of the figurative use of sea by Shake- 
speare.’ On the contrary, this is one of his most common figures. 

e has ‘sea of glory,’ ‘sea of care,’ ‘sea of ron | pearl’ (tears), 
‘ seas of tears,’ ‘sea of blood,’ ‘sea of air,’ ‘sea of joy,’ ‘ the wild 
sea of my conscience,’ ‘as hungry as the sea,’ etc. Dr. Ingleby 
says: ‘ When Hamlet talked of ending his sea of troubles, or, as he 
afterwards describes it, shuffling off his mortal coil, he had a covert 
conscic a conscience, in fact—which stayed the hand he 
would have raised against his own life ; namely, that this so-called 
ending and shuffling off was a mere delusion, just as much as repelling 
the advancing waves of the sea with shield and s The Doc- 
tor cites a passage from Ritson’s ‘ Memoirs of the Celts,’ translated 
from /£lian, in which the Celts, in the recklessness of their bravery, 
are said to ‘oppose the overwhelming sea,’ and ‘taking arms rush 
upon the waves,’ as if able to terrify or wound them. Shake- 

speare, in ‘ The Tempest’ (iii. 1. 60), makes Ariel use a similar 
figure when the desperate villains draw their swords as if to attack 
him :— 





You fools ! I and my fellows 
Are ministers of Fate: the elements 
Of whom your swords are temper’d may as well 
Wound the loud winds, or with bemock’d-at stabs 
Kill the still-closing waters, as diminish 
One dowle that’s in my plume. 


The metaphor may be thus justified, and the passage paraphrased 
as by Dr. Ingleby (‘to dare the surrounding sea of troubles; or to 
imitate the fabled feats of the Celts, and taking arms to rush upon 
the waves’); or we may say, as I am inclined to do, that it isa 
blending of metaphors rather than what the rhetoricians condemn 
as a‘ mixing’ of them. I think Garrick had this in mind in his 
explanation. The ‘rapid’ imagination of the poet compresses the 
two metaphors into one sentence instead of stating them in succes- 
sion : to take up arms against a host of troubles that come throng- 
ing against us like the waves of the sea. There are many such 
blendings or /uszons—not confusions—of metaphors in Shake- 
speare ; for instance, that exquisite one in poor Ophelia’s most pa- 
thetic speech in the very same scene of ‘ Hamlet ’:— 


And I, of ladies most deject and wretched, 
That sucked the honey of his music vows. 


Here we have, as in several other ‘beautiful passages that I must 
not take more space now to quote, a blending of metaphors drawn 
from two bodily senses. Expanded, it might be expressed thus: 
sucked the honey of his vows, sweet as musicto the ear. Two dif- 
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ferent kinds of sweetness are squeezed fageties, and the figure is. 
doubly sweet and charming, not the ‘mixed metaphor’ that peda- 
gogues often stupidly call it. 

he reader may be referred for a fuller discussion of the ‘ sea of 
troubles ’ to Furness’s New Variorum ‘Hamlet,’ ad /oc., or to In- 
gleby’s ‘Shakespeare Hermeneutics,’ pp. 85-91. 





Boston Letter 


THERE will be a good deal of interest to see how the Rev. Dr. 
Andrew P. Peabody’s new volume of sermons, which Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. will publish on Feb. 4, compares with his previous. 
volumes. The venerable divine is on the verge of eighty years of 
age, but he retains his youthful freshness of spirits and keen in- 
terest in the progress of the world about him, and as he moves. 
along the streets with a benignant smile beaming through his gold- 
rimmed spectacles, he looks as if life had many years and satisfac- 
tions in store for him. Few preachers have maintained so high a 
standard of thought in their discourses, and at the same time made 
them so effective in their influence upon character and life; and 
fewer still have combined so much wisdom and piety with such de- 
lightful social traits. Dr. Peabody’s recent books have been remi- 
niscent of his Harvard experiences, but his forthcoming volume 
consists of sermons preached at the historic King’s Chapel during 
the illness of its late minister, the Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, 
whose character and services the closing discourse commemorates. 
There are twenty-eight of these sermons, the titles of which sug- 
gest their range of thought, and adaptability to the needs of a 
cultured congregation. se ee are ‘ Preaching,’ ‘ Causation, 
Human and Divine,’ ‘The Working Forces of Christianity,” 
‘ Church-Building,’ ‘Castle- Building,’ ‘The Hidden Man of the 
Heart,’ ‘ Beauty,’ ‘ Heaven Open,’ ‘ Christianity as Old as the Crea- 
tion,’ ‘The Feble Members Necessary, ‘True Wealth,’ and ‘ Our 
Ignorance of the Future.’ 

Col. Theodore A. Dodge, U.S. A., whose book on ‘Alexander 
the Great,’ the first of a series on Great Captains, was published 
last year, has finished a companion volume on ‘ Hannibal,’ which 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will bring out on February 4. It is the 
result of extensive research and anfivialedie interest in the subject, 
while the author's experience as a soldier gives it a peculiar value. 
This is increased by charts and maps, plans of battles and tacticab 
manceuvres, while numerous cuts illustrating the arms, uniforms, 
and siege devices of the period add to the interest of the book. The 
high praise bestowed upon Col. Dodge’s other military histories by 
distinguished authorities both in England and this country is a 
guarantee of the value of his ‘ Hannibal,’ which is written in a clear 
and attractive style. Besides the importance of the book as a biog- 
raphy of one of the greatest of generals, it is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the history and growth of the art of war. 

The conscientious thoroughness with which Col. Dodge has in- 
vestigated his subject is shown by the fact that he studied the cam- 
paigns of Hannibal amid the very scenes where they were executed. 

e was thus enabled to give vividness to his narrative as well as 
to secure accuracy of description. As he says in his preface, he 
‘has repeatedly visited the scenes of the Punic captain's achieve- 
ments with Polybius and Livy in his hand, he has followed Hanni- 
bal from Cartagena across the Pyrenees, the Rhone, and the Alps, 
crossing every pass in the latter range by which the Carthagenian 
army could possibly have make its way; he has visited every sec- 
tion of Italy, and has compared the facts given by the ancient writ- 
ers with the existing topography ; he has been able to consult the 
best authorities as to the geological changes which the centuries. 
may have wrought ; and what he has herein described is from dili- 
gent study of the authorities on the ground. This course has en- 
abled him to correct some errors which naturally enough have 
crept into history, and to harmonize some of the statements of 
the old authors which have been deemed irreconcilable.’ 

In his ‘ Poets and Problems,’ devoted to Browning, Tennyson 
and Ruskin, as well as in his works on Emerson and George Eliot, 
Mr. George Willis Cooke has shown a critical and sympathetic 
spirit that will give interest and value to his ‘ Browning Guide- 
Book,’ which Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish on Feb. 4. The 
title originally selected for this volume was ‘A Browning Diction-- 
ary.’ Its object is not to translate or simplify difficult passages, 
but to furnish historical and biographical information concerning. 
such characters and incidents of Browning’s- plays and poems as. 
require illumination, and in. general, to render the book useful in 
answering many of the legitimate questions which Browning’s works 
suggest. 

r revised edition of ‘ Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature,” 
covering the years preceding 1882, will be brought out on the: 
same date by the same house; also a new edition of that standard. 
law- book, ‘ Jones’s Conveyancing.’ 
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The February A/¢/aniic will open with ‘Some Unpublished Let- 
ters of Charles and Mary Lamb,’ by Wm. Carew Hazlett, who il- 
lustrates their bearings upon the lives and characters of the writers 
in an instructive manner. Prof. Alpheus Hyatt, in ‘The Next 
a in the Development of Public Parks,’ shows how aquaria and 
zodlogical gardens can be made helpful in the education of the 
ple by stimulating the observing faculties. The paper is full of 
interest and ay ot ger ‘ The New England Meeting- House,’ 
ie Alice Morse Earle, abounds in curious information about the 
old-time character and uses of this structure. Percival Lowell’s 
‘Noto: An Unexplored Corner of Japan’ is continued. The sec- 
ond of Prof. Josiah Royce’s articles on ‘ Two Philosophers of the 
Paradoxical’ deals with Schopenhauer, whose pessimism is said to 
be usually wholly misunderstood and unappreciated as well b 
apse who pretend to accept as by those who condemn it. Fran 
aylord Cook writes appreciatively of ‘John Rutledge.’ In‘ An 
Object Lesson in Civil Service Reform,’ Theodore Roosevelt nar- 
rates some encouraging experiences of the workings of the system. 
‘A Long-Unpaid Debt,’ by Dr. William Everett, deals earnestly 
with the French Spoliation Claims. Miss Murfree’s ‘ Felicia’ and 
Frank Stockton’s ‘The House of Martha’ develop fresh interest. 
There are poems by Helen Gray Cone and Graham R. Tomson ; 
Adams’s Life of Dana and Sir Walter Scott’s Journal are appreci- 
atively reviewed ; the Comment on New Books is discriminating ; 
and the Contributors’ Club has a variety of entertaining matter. 

‘ Stepniak’ has had marked success with his lectures here, and 
has received a good deal of attention in literary circles. He has 
been a guest of the St. Botolph Club, and the Tavern Club gave 
him a supper on Saturday evening at which Mr. Howells presided. 

The St. Botolph Club gallery will be hung next Thursday with a 
collection of enya by the late Dennis M. Bunker, whose un- 
timely death has been so deeply lamented. 

BOSTON, Jan. 19, 1891. ALEXANDER YOUNG. 





George Bancroft: Oct. 3, 1800—Jan. 17, 1891. 


GEORGE BANCROFT was one of those rare, strong personalities 
who have realized in old age the ideal dream of their youth. At the 
end of the century the fire of enthusiasm that glowed so brightly 
at its beginning is extinguished, and Mr. Bancroft was fortunate in 
the date of his birth, for in these latter days he could hardly have 
devoted himself with such a single heart to one great work. As 
early as 1818 he conceived the idea of writing a history. In 1820 
his friends already spoke of him as an historian. In Germany, 
from the lips of Hegel he derived the inspiring notion of develop- 
ment—the prescientific, philosophical notion of history as the 
gradual realization of an idea, however, rather than the scientific 
notion of history as the continuous life of a gradually changing, 
more or less unselfconscious people, and the evolution of prehis- 
toric institutions. In 1834 the first volume of his History was pub- 
lished, in which he set himself ‘to follow the steps by which a 
favoring Providence, calling our institutions into being, has con- 
ducted the country to its present happiness and glory.’ His theme, 
in other words, was the development in the United States of the 
dea of liberty. - 

Before Bancroft, even the best of the general histories of Amerf 
ica, such as Gordon’s and Ramsey's, had little historical breadth ot 
view, and little ease of narration. To his work Bancroft brought 
a knowledge of details, a scholarly spirit and an enthusiasm tha. 
have not been surpassed by anyrival. He made full use of his un 
equalled opportunities to ransack the libraries and public and pri- 
vate collections of manuscripts in England, France, Germany and 
his own country ; and this mass of previously unknown material he 
interwove, without pedantry, into a wins well- proportioned narra- 
tive, dignified without ornateness, readable without vulgarity. His 
democratic enthusiasm, though at times excessive, hardly justifies 
Lecky’s charges of ‘ violent | pero 4 though an historian of our 
day would more easily avoid some anti-English acrimony. His dif- 
fuseness, and not always necessary digressiveness, displease the 
present taste for concision, but they were the prevailing faults of 
the time, and in the final revision of his work he did much to re- 
move them. He is thought not to have kept himself fully informed 
of the minute local studies and historical monographs of the last 
few years. He was not as accurate in quotation as is now desired, 
his judgment was not uninfluenced by his predilections, and his 
omission of notes and full references is distressing to scholars. But 
in spite of all this it is astonishing that his errors are so few. He was 
not aware of all the details of the voyages of Cartier and his succes- 
sors ; he did not state with precision the effect of the acts of trade and 
the navigation laws; in his controversy about the character of 
Joseph Reed, he was proved to have mistaken one man for another 
of the same name; and in his account of the Peace Negotiations he 
showed a singular unwillingness to do justice to the services of Jay, 
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But in a work of such magnitude such errors are comparatively 
trivial; and although we may no longer believe, as was said fif 
years ago, that Bancroft’s History will be final, it must be admitted’ 
that before it is superceded another man must appear with as ex-- 
tensive learning and indefatigable industry, with a scientific mind, 
a sound judgment, and a simple, precise, impersonal style, that: 
Bancroft somewhat lacked ; one, moreover, who will devote his- 
whole life to the work, as Bancroft did,—and the advent of such a 
man will not be soon. 


The Hon. George Bancroft was born on Oct. 3, 1800, at Worces- 
ter, Mass., where his father, the Rev. Aaron Bancroft, author of a 
popular Life of Washington, was the pastor of a Congregational 
church for more than fifty years. At school, at Exeter, N. H., the 
maturity of his mind was remarked when he was but eleven years 
of age; and he was not yet seventeen when he was graduated 
from Harvard and sent abroad to complete his education. Having 
taken his Ph.D. at Gottingen in 1820, he went to Berlin to con- 
tinue his studies, which were of such a character as to fit him for 
the ministry. At the Prussian Capital he came into close personal 
relations with Hegel, Schleiermacher, Wolf the Homeric editor, 
Varnhagen von Ense, Savigny and A. von Humboldt’s distinguished 
brother Wilhelm; afterwards he became acquainted with Hum- 
boldt himself, with Goethe, with Schlosser, Niebuhr and Bunsen, 
and with Cousin, Constant and Manzoni. At the time of his 
death he was one of the exceedingly few living men who had 
known Lord Byron. 

In 1822 Mri Bancroft returned to America, and taught Greek at 
Harvard. An attempt (1823-30) to establish at Northampton a- 
school of his own resulted in failure. Dr. J. G. Cogswell, after- 
wards first Superintendent of the Astor Library, was associated 
with him in this enterprise, and among the men of note who re- 
ceived their early training at ‘Round Hill’ were J. L. Motley, H.. 
W. Bellows, R. T. S. Lowell, F. Schroeder, Ellery Channing, G, E. 
Ellis, Theodore Sedgwick, George C. Shattuck, Samuel G. Ward, 
R. G. Shaw, N. B. Shurtleff, George Gibbs, Philip Kearny and R. G.- 
Harper. Up to this time he had occasionally preached, but 
he soon afterwards abandoned the idea of entering the minis- 
try. One or two translations and a volume of verse showed his- 
bent toward literary pursuits; and, indeed, even earlier than 
this, he had set himself the task of writing a History of the 
United States. He declined a seat in the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature, to which he had been elected, without his knowledge,. 
in 1830; and in 1831 refused a nomination to the Senate.- 
In 1834 the first volume of his History appeared. In 1835 he took 
an active part, as a Democrat, in the political campaign, and in the 
same year removed to Springfield. President Van Buren appoint- 
ed him Collector of Customs at Boston in 1838; and the third 
volume of the History appeared shortly before his loss of that office, 
in 1840, by the election of President Harrison. He was the leader 
of his party in the State in 1844, and as candidate for the Gover- 
norship polled, though defeated, a heavy vote. President Polk— 
a personal friend—made him, in 1845, Secretary of the Navy, and 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis was organized and established 
under his supervision ; his services to the Naval Observatory, also, 
were very great. It was he who gave the order for the occu- 
pation of California ; and while acting as Secretary of War gro 
tem., he was the official channel of the order to Gen. Taylor to 
march into Texas. 

Mr. Bancroft was transferred from the Cabinet to the American 
Legation at London in 1846, and the preparation of his History 
was greatly facilitated by the courtesies shown him personally as 
a distinguished historian and officially as the representative of the 
United States Government ; the national archives and the private 
collections of MSS. and documents belonging to historic families 
were freely opened to him. Similar opportunities were obtained 
for him in France by Guizot, Tocqueville, Mignet and Lamartine. 
As Minister to England he secured the adoption of navigation 
laws more favorable-to American commerce, and also procured the 
release of certain arrested Irishmen who claimed the protection of 
our Government as naturalized citizens. He received the degree of 
D.C.L, from Oxford. In 1849 he returned to this country and took 
up his residence in New York. The fourth and fifth volumes of his 
magnum opus were published in 1852, the sixth in 1854, the sev- 
enth in 1858 and the eighth in 1860. He became President of the 
American Geographical Society and of the New York Historical 
Society. 

In 1865 Mr. Bancroft made the address at the reception of Lin- 
coln’s body in New York, and in 1866 delivered before Congress a 
eulogy of the dead President which caused some excitement by its 
strictures upon the course of England during the Civil War. In 
this year the ninth volume of his history was published. In 1867 
he was appointed Minister to Prussia, being accredited to the North 
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German Federation in 1868 and in 1871 to the German Empire, 
and remaining at Berlin till 1874. While there he concluded the 
Bancroft Treaty, by which Germany acknowledged the changed 
allegiance of German subjects who had become naturalized as 
American citizens. The honorary degree of LL.D. was conferred 
upon him by the University of Bonn at its semi-centennial jubilee. 
‘On the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of his receiving his 
first degree at Géttingen, he was ene by many German 
universities and societies, and by distinguished men in various 
lands. The tenth and last volume of the History having appeared 
shortly after his return to America he issued a revised ‘ Centennial’ 
edition in 1876. From this time on Mr. Bancroft made Washing- 
ton his winter residence, passing his summers at Newport as be- 
fore. A work in two volumes on the ‘ Formation of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States’ made its appearance in the author's 
reed year, and was embodied in a new and revised edition 
of the History, in six volumes, published by the Messrs. Appleton 
in 1883-5. It 1886 appeared his last separate. publication—‘A 
Plea for the Constitution.” To The Century for January, 1887, 
{the frontispiece of the number being a portrait of Mr. Bancroft, 
by J. W. Alexander), Prof. Sloane of Princeton contributed a most 
interesting paper, entitled ‘ George Bancroft: in Society, in Politics, 
in Literature,’ in which were embodied the historian’s reminiscen- 
ces of Goethe and Byron. 

A sketch of the home-life of the venerable statesman and 
man-of-letters, by the late B. G. Lovejoy of Washington, was 
published in Zhe Critic of Feb. 7, 1885, and is preserved in the vol- 
ume of ‘ Authors at Home’ issued by the Cassell Publishing Co. 

Mr. Bancroft was twice married, first to Miss Sarah H. Dwight, 
‘who died on June 26, 1837, and in 1838 to Mrs, Elizabeth (Davis) 
Bliss. who died about four years ago. By the first marriage he 
had several children, of whom only two survive—John Chandler 
(Harvard, 1854), now residing in Boston, and George (Harvard, 
1856), who has spent most of his life in Europe. The elder son 
‘was with him at his death last Saturday. Miss Bancroft, the eld- 
est of the three unmarried grandchildren, was also present; but 
her sister, Miss Hester, was with her mother, Mrs. J. C. Bancroft, 
who is seeking health in Florida, where a telegram was sent on 
Friday. The historian’s only grandson, Miss Bancroft’s brother, 
is at school in Germany. The Bancroft-Davises, who live next 
door to Mr. Bancroft in H Street, were in constant attendance on 
their aged relative during his short illness. J.C. Bancroft-Davis 
is a nephew, being the son of the late Mrs. George Bancroft’s 
brother. Mrs, Suzanne Carroll, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. C. 
Bancroft, and the eldest of the -four grandchildren, lives in Mary- 
land. Mrs. Elizabeth Bancroft, the historian’s second wife, is 
buried in the family burial-place in the cemetery at Worcester. 
Mrs. Bancroft was a Miss Davis, and before her marriage to Mr. 
Bancroft, was Mrs. Bliss, her only son by this marriage being Col. 
Alexander Bliss of Washington. 

On Monday last the President issued the following order :— 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, WASHINGTON, Jan. Ig, 1891. 

The death of George Bancroft, which occurred in the City of Wash- 
‘ington on Saturday, Jan. 17, at 3:40 o’clock P.M., removes from among 
‘the living one of the most distinguished Americans. As an expression 
-of the public loss and sorrow, the flags of all the Executive depaitments 
at Washington and of the public buildings in the cities through which 
the funeral party is to pass will be placed at half-mast on to-morrow 
and until the body of this eminent statesman, scholar and historian 
shall rest in the State that gave him to his country and to the world. 

The Secretary of the Navy also ordered that the Navy Depart- 
ment be draped in mourning for thirty days, and that all business 
be suspended therein on the day of the funeral; and in the Senate 
Mr. Hoar moved that the adjournment be till 12 o’clock on Tues- 
-day, in order to give Senators who desired to attend the funeral 
an opportunity to do so. He said that Mr. Bancroft’s name 
had been honored by the Senate in a way in which no other name 
had been, by special permission that he should be admitted to the 
floor of the Senate at alltimes. The motion was adopted. During 
the same day Mr. J. C. Bancroft received the following official 
cablegram from Germany :— 

Sir:—His Majesty the Emperor and King, remembering the relations 
of friendship which for many years existed between His Majesty the 
late Emperor William and the late Hon. George Bancroft as Minister 
of the United States to Berlin, has directed me to express to you and to 
your family his most sincere sympathy with the great loss which has 

fallen upon you and your country. 

A telegram was also received from the Secretary of the 
American Historical Society, expressing sympathy, and announc- 
ing that a committee, of which Mr. John A. King would be a 
member, would attend the obsequies. The funeral occurred on 

* Tuesday morning at 11 o’clock, simple services being held at St. 
John’s Church, the Rev. Dr. Douglas officiating. The public was 
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admitted, though seats were reserved for the President and his 
Cabinet, the Vice-President, the Diplomatic Corps, etc. In accord- 
ance with Mr. Bancroft’s wish, there were no military ceremonies 
in connection with his funeral, but the Secretary of the Navy and 
other principal officers of the Department attended the funeral in 
a body. No address was delivered. The only floral offering on 
the casket consisted of a huge wreath of white roses and heliotrope, 
bound with ribbons of the German colors and bearing a card stat- 
ing that it was the gift of William III., Emperor of any. It 
was placed on the casket by Count Arco Valley, while the choir 
sang ‘ Lead, Kindly Light.’ The remains were taken to the Balti- 
more and Potomac train for transportation to Worcester, Mass., 
accompanied by the members of the family and a few intimate 
friends. The pall-bearers were Chief Justice Fuller, Justice Field, 
Justice Blatchford, Senator Evarts, Mr. Bayard, Admiral Rodgers, 
Mr. Spofford, George William Curtis and John A. King. 





The Lounger 

THE FORTNIGHTLY reunions of the Thursday Evening Club 
are noted as among the most delightful private entertainments with 
which metropolitan society regales itself. The limit of membership 
was reached long since, and the Club could double or treble its 
numbers with eligible recruits at will. During the season the 
bi-weekly meetings are held in turn at the houses of the members ; 
and upon the host and hostess of the evening devolves the duty of 
providing an entertainment which shall be in harmony with the 
traditions of the Club, yet at the sametime novel in character; and 
not until the moment of its occurrence are the members supposed 
to know what special treat is in store for them. The meeting of 
Jan. 15 was held at the house of Mr. Burton Harrison, in Irving 
Place; and the evening's entertainment proved to be the appear- 
ance of a new number of ‘ The Ephemeron: A Journal of an Hour’ 
—a periodical founded by Mrs. Harrison some years ago, and dif- 
fering radically from other journals in its manner of publication, 
which is oral as distinguished from typographical, printer’s-ink 
and press being discarded, and all contributions being published 
by word of mouth. 





THERE HAD BEEN but one or two previous issues of Zhe 
Ephemeron, the very existence of the paper being unknown to 
many of its auditors on this occasion ; so the affair was as unhack- 
neyed as it is sought to make all the sessions of the Club. Judge 
Howland (of the editorial staff), who introduced the various con- 
tributors in his unfailingly felicitous manner, read at the outset a 
very happy Prologue by Mrs. Frederic Rhinelander Jones, and, 
later in the evening, ‘A Dream of the Thursday Evening Club of 
the Future,’ by Bishop Potter, who was unavoidably absent. Prof. 
H. H. Boyesen read a pathetic story (founded upon facts that had 
come to his knowledge within the past few weeks), to which he 
had given the title of ‘ The Little Chap.’ Miss Edith M. Thomas 
recited a dramatic poem called ‘ Arria.’ A little prose sketch, ‘ The 
Movujjik,’ by ‘Julien Gordon,’ was read, in the author’s presence, by 
Mr. Daniel Dougherty. An unpublished chapter from ‘ The Squir- 
rel Inn’ showed Mr, Frank R. Stockton to be no less delightful as 
a speaker and reader than he is inimitable as a story-writer. Two 
poems were contributed by Mr. Robert Underwood Johnson ; 
while Mr. Richard W. Gilder read three—one a tribute to his dog, 
another a tribute to Shakespeare, the third a sonnet on Custer 
by the late James T. McKay. The readings were brought to 
an amusing close by Mr. John Kendrick Bangs, who gave a num- 
ber of selections, in prose and verse, from his ‘ Idiot at the Break- 
fast-Table.’ The only thing lacking to the full measure of her 
guests’ enjoyment was some contribution from the pen of the au- 
thor of ‘The Anglomaniacs,’ who modestly confined her own ef- 
forts to the arrangement of the table-of-contents. 





HAVE YOU seen the Grolier Club’s edition of Milton’s ‘ Areo- 
agitica,’ with Mr. Lowell’s introduction? If you have not, you 
lowe missed a treat. In the first place, Mr. Lowell has written one 
of his most characteristic and vigorous essays for the purpose of 
introducing this famous speech for ‘the liberty of unlicensed print- 
ing’; and in the second, its setting is such as to warm the cockles 
of the book-lover’s heart, It is a little slip of a book—what ‘the 
trade’ calls a ‘12mo’; and it is printed on Holland paper, in bold 
type, with ink that is black and not grey; and there is a double 
border-line around each page, The edges are uncut, of course; 
no book-lover wants the margins of his book trimmed: that is, not 
all of them. He may not object to a gilded top, but the sides 
must not know the edge of the knife. Nothing could be plainer 
than the binding of the book: a slate-colored paper, with the title 
printed on a bit of white paper pasted on the back; and yet it is all 
so tasteful and pretty that one envies the Grolier members their 
privilege of possessing it. 
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TO GO BACK to uncut edges for a moment: I know that it is the 
worst sort of Philistinism to defend a cut edge; but if you had had 
my experiences with rough tops, you would be glad of a little 
gilding there, at any rate. There are some of my books, I regret 
to say, that are not taken from their shelves and dusted as often as 
they should be, and their rough tops make a resting-place for all 
the dust in the house. The most vigorous application of the whisk- 
broom has failed to make them white. When my ship comes in, 
I am going to have bookcases with glass-doors. There are book- 
lovers who contend that books need light and air as much as hu- 
man beings do; but I think I should take the risk of suffocating 
mine, if I had the opportunity. I asked a friend who keeps his 
books in enclosed cases how often they had to be dusted. ‘I try 
to have them dusted once a year,’ he replied, ‘but these have not 
been dusted for two years.’ I thought of my books at home that a 
weekly dusting does not keep clean, and I regarded his glass-doors 
with envy. One of the managers of the largest bookstore in New 
York told me that the books under his care were dusted every day. 
Each salesman takes a section, and plies the feather-duster and 
cloth until every cover shines, and every speck of dust has sought 
a new resting-place. Books in the house, like children, are 
a great care, but like children again they are well-springs of 
pleasure. 





A POSTCARD from Walt Whitman, which reached me on Jan. 
17, contained these words:—‘Am having an extra bad spell these 
—, May blow over—may not. Best respects to New York 

riends. 





WASHINGTON is to have a book on the lines of Burke’s Peerage, 
Says a correspondent writing from that city. When a man’s name 
is given in this interesting volume, his birthplace will be mentioned 
and the college from which he was graduated, together with the 
principal incidents and honors of his life. ‘ The immediate families 
are also to be described, and the elder son indicated, with perhaps 
a brief description of his character and achievements.’ Is this not 
a distinct bid for a law of primogeniture in this country? But 
what I am most interested in knowing is the authority for these 
descriptions. Is the family to describe itself, and the ‘elder son’ 
to rehearse his own ‘ achievements’ and diagnose his own ‘char- 
acter’? If this is the way the book is to be made, who will vouch 
for its accuracy? Do you think that any American with social 
ambitions is going to confess that his father was a small grocer, 
and made his money by watering the sugar, or that his grandfather 
was a butcher and amassed a fortune by ‘ weighing his hands’ ? 
ye nn this American Peerage will not go back of the last 

ecade. 





‘AMONGST the literary losses of the year,’ says The St. James's 
Budget, ‘let not the death of Tartarin go unrecorded.’ Another 
deeply lamented taking-off, observes the same journal, is that 
of The Universal Review, aged three years. ‘ Paper and pict- 
ures were too good for this cheap and nasty world. Mr. Quilter’s 
bishoprick will be taken by Mr. Buchanan for his new monthly re- 
view, which Mr. Buchanan promises shall give the critics a lively 
time, and by Zhe Strand, the new sixpenny venture of the pros- 
perous inventor and purveyor of 77#-Bzts.’ 


The Fine Arts 

Four Paintings by Winslow Homer 
NO ONE who enjoys sincere and original work should miss 
seeing Mr. Winslow Homer’s paintings at Reichard’s galleries. 
They are only four in number, but each is a revelation of what 
nature has in store for painters who will use their own eyes. ‘A 
Summer Night’ shows a couple of young women dancing on the 
piazza of a cottage in the light that issues from the window through 
which the spectator is supposed to be looking. A little beyond 
them, on the rocks, in the shadow of the house, is a group of other 
ersons looking on the sea rolling in, in huge breakers, on the 
h below them. The water is flecked with light from the un- 
seen moon. ‘ Winter on the Coast of Maine’ shows a steep, rocky 
declivity, covered with snow, on which the waves are dashing them- 
selves, raising great clouds of spray. In ‘After the Storm’ a mass 
of dark green water is coming forward, jagged as broken glass, 
with a force from which the spectator instinctively draws back. 
‘ Lowering the Lifeboat’ shows two sailors getting into the boat, 
which is swinging from the davits, Others are waiting, ready to 
let go the ropes that hold it. In the foggy distance is a brig in dis- 
tress. One may criticise the drawing, feel that the values are not 
always correctly given, and even fail to appreciate the remarkable 
coloring of these works, and yet be strongly impressed by them. 
‘The painter has grouped the essential elements of each scene. -He 
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handles them perhaps a trifle melodramatically, but with undeniable 

strength. If it is necessary to compare him to some other, we 

should say that he comes nearer Courbet than any other modern 
inter, but with a power to represent matter in motion which 
ourbet did not possess. 





Art Notes 
THE officers of the various art institutions of New York are 
considering plans for an exhibition of American art, in all its 
branches, to be held at the Madison Square Garden in the spring 
of 1892. The idea is to include old works as well as new, and to 
make it the most thoroughly representative display of American 
art ever seen. 


—Mr. Seney’s third collection of modern masterpieces will be 
put on exhibition at the American Art Galleries (preparatory to 
sale) on Tuesday next, Jan. 27. The //lustrated American of the 
31st inst. will contain reproductions of thirty-eight of the more 
noteworthy canvases. 


—About a hundred paintings in oil by members of the Salma~ 
gundi Club were exhibited at the new rooms of the Club, 49 West 
22d Street; on Jan. 16-19. Among the most interesting were ‘ Sea 
Winds at Rest’ (szc), by Robert C. Minor; ‘A Dordrecht Milk- 
maid,’ a sketch from life, by C. Y. Turner; ‘ Weaning the Calf,’ by 
Joseph Lauber ; ‘ Looking South from Northeast Harbor’ over the 
straits and islets of Mount Desert, by Carlton C. Chapman; and 
‘ Specters from the North’ (that is to say, icebergs), by T. Moran. 


Two of the ‘“ Best Books” 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


When you were kind enough, some weeks ago, to ask my opin- 
ion with regard to the ‘ best Eve American books published within 
the past decade,’ I hesitated to reply, feeling that ‘ best books’ are 
of so many different kinds that direct comparisons are impossible, 
and also that I had read too few of them to be entitled to cast even 
a tentative vote. The result of your balloting, as seen in your issue 
of Dec. 27, confirms me in the idea that, from the nature of the 
case, it could produce nothing approaching a conclusive result. 
But the votes of the various contributors there represented are in- 
teresting and inspiring for this very reason—how many good writ- 
ers we must have when those who have written our ‘ best’ recent 
books are so variously named! It is, indeed, my desire to prove 
this fact still more clearly which prompts this note; for the two 
books which, had I voted, I should have put first on my list, no 
one else has mentioned. 

One is Prof. C. S. Sargent’s monumental ‘Silva of North Ameri- 
ca.’ This, perhaps, will find its proper place when you call the 
roll of the coming decade in January, 1901, as only the first of the 
twelve volumes which will compose it has yet been published. But 
even one volume of a book which, filling an important place that 
was really quite vacant before, fills it once and forall, which should 
be of inestimable use in developing the American mind with regard 
to the great question of our forests, their value and their future, 
and which is one of the finest examples of book-making yet pro- 
duced in this country—even a single first volume of this character 
ought not to be overlooked to-day. The second of my ‘ best books ’is 
Mr. Charles Herbert Moore’s ‘ Development and Character of Gothic 
Architecture.’ I wish I were an architect, that I could speak for 
it with more authority. But perhaps it is those who have not had 
the training and opportunity which would have enabled them to 
investigate the subject for themselves, yet desire to know what 
Gothic architecture really was and really means, who are most de- 
voutly grateful for the first book they have ever found which tells 
them this, briefly, clearly, simply and conclusively. There is noth- 
ing in English which at all approaches it in justness of standpoint » 
and clarity of exposition ; nothing in German; and nothing of the 
same succinct and comprehensive sort in French. From books 
alone, if we read only English, we could never gather as much fun- 
damental wisdom—it is more than mere knowledge—as is con- 
tained in this single octavo volume. And if we read French we 
should be obliged, to accomplish this end, to read a multitude of 
big books and special treatises, and then arrange their information 
for ourselves and draw our own conclusions; and there are very, 
very few who could do this, after every effort, as well as Mr. Moore 
has done it. It is, in my opinion, and, I find, in that of many oth- 
ers better qualified to judge, the very best book on its subject that 
has ever been written. As the subject is one of world-wide inter- 
est, and as it has been treated by hundreds of hands during the 
past hundred years, does not this volume deserve its place among 
the ‘ best five American books of the past decade’? 

NEw YORK, Jan. 7, 1891. M. G. VAN RENSSELAER, 
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The New Century Clubhouse 


THE NEw building of the Century Club in West 43d Street, near 
Fifth Avenue, makes a striking but not altogether satisfactory ap- 

arance on the exterior. Within, it seems excellently arranged 
or the purposes of a literary club, and although the walls and ceil- 
ings have not yet been frescoed, there is an air of space and a 
sense of just proportions about the rooms which will hardly be im- 
provedupon. A little more color will, however, add to the appear- 
ance of comfort, which at present seems to have been sacrificed to 
elegance. The facade is in cream-colored brick and _terra-cotta, 
wit — and trimmings of grey marble, and a foundation course 
of red granite. It isa somewhat heavy Italian renaissance design, 
with a tall, round-arched doorway and a loggia above it, ornament- 
ed with marble pillars. The use of moulded terra-cotta has, to 
our mind, been carried to excess, not only the string-courses and 
cornice, but the greater part of the wall being composed of it, so 
that it reminds one of a Yucatan palace or a Jesuit church. A 
roomy vestibule and staircase, lined with variegated marbles and 
paved with mosaic, lead to a handsome exhibition gallery, with 
alcoves at either end. This is well lighted by an enormous sky- 
light of leaded glass, and at night by a row of Edison lamps. The 
walls are of a sober brown, and the coved ceiling is gilded. Up- 
Stairs is a large lobby, opening on the loggia, where, on summer 
evenings, members of the Club may enjoy the air. To the left is 
the reading-room, with two handsomely decorated fire- places. 
orgy is a smoking-room ; and, at the rear, the ‘grill-room,’ in 
which a departure has been made from the classical models fol- 
lowed by the architect elsewhere. It is wainscoted in oak, and 
the ceiling is divided into panels by a Tudoresque tracery. The 
library—which, naturally, is the principal room—will have, when 
finished, a carved and painted cornice, with medallions and palm- 
branches in blue and gold. A gallery with a wrought-iron balus- 
trade will give access to the upper rows of bookcases, not yet in 
position. Below, there are alcoves at one end and the cases fill most 
of the wall space. The entrance is very wide, the lintel being sup- 

rted by heavy columns of oak. Two fire-places, with mantles 
inlaid with breccia, heat the room. 

The club-house was opened at the annual meeting on Saturday, 
Jan. 10, and there has since been an exhibition of pictures by 
members in the gallery. In the parlors, to the right of the entrance, 
are some half-dozen good paintings by Kensett, a battle-scene by 
Bierstadt, a view in the Andes, by Mignet, and other Lares and 
Penates removed from the old building. 





Copyright in England 


THE first reading of a new copyright bill, prepared by the Society 
of Authors, took place in December in the House of Lords. The 
present law rests upon a number of distinct statutes, wholly or 
partly in force, dating from 1735 to 1888, and is so involved and 
difficult of interpretation that its codification has long been needed. 
The new bill is said to combine the provisions of the Copyright 
Commission Bill of 1879, the International Copyright Act of 1886, 
and the bill for artistic copyright, prepared by Mr. Hastings and 

resented to Parliament in 1884, '85 and '86, but never enacted into 
aw. ‘The principal points in the measure may be summarized,’ 
says The Atheneum, ‘chief among them being the duration of 
copyright, which is to run during the lifetime of the author, artist, 
composer, or dramatist, and for a years after his death. At 
present an author’s term of copyrig t is his lifetime and seven 
years, or else forty-two years from the date of publication, which- 
ever term is the longer. In printed and published lectures the 
term is understood to be the writer’s lifetime, or twenty-eight years ; 
in engravings the term is twenty-eight years ; in pieces of sculpture 
it is fourteen years, with a possible extension for a like period; 
while the state of the law is unsettled as to the duration of copy- 
right in musical works and lectures which have been publicly per- 
formed or delivered, but not printed. At present the writer of an 
article or essay in a collective work, other than an encyclopedia, 
cannot reprint it, without permission, till twenty-eight years have 
elapsed ; in the new bill the term is reduced to three years. At 
present an author may see his labor lost by some one abridging his 
work, while in the new bill abridgment is rendered a part of the 
copyright. A novelist may now see his work dramatized, and is 
as impotent to forbid the operation as he is to profit by the result ; 
whereas, should the new bill become law, the right of the novelist 
to dramatize his work, and of the playwright to convert his into a 
novel, is expressly reserved. The exhibition of photographs taken 
on commission is rendered illegal in the new bill without the con- 
sent of the person for whom they have been taken. In all cases 
a — and sculptures, registration is to be compulsory 
should the new bill become an act.’ 
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Mme. Dieulafoy 
MMg&, JANE DIEULAFOY, the wife of Marcel Dieulafoy, the emi- 
nent archeologist, has herself } yew an enviable reputation not 


, 


only by her work as her husband’s assistant, but by her writings. 
What the American public has heard about her, however, has re- 
lated principally to her masculine attire, adopted in Persia as 2 
matter of convenience or necessity, and now worn by preference. 
Her interesting book, ‘At Susa,’ a journal of the excavations of 
1884-6, brought out by Gebbie & Co. of Philadelphia and. no- 
ticed in Zhe Critic of Nov. 15, is the first of her works that has. 
been rendered into English. Some time ago she sent Mr. Frank 
Linstow White, the translator of ‘At Susa,’ an autobiographical 
letter which may prove interesting to many of our readers. Trans- 
lated it reads thus :-— 
PARIS, Feb. 21, 1890. 

‘You ask me to speak to you about myself, and, happily, you 
charitably warn me that you will publish my letter. What a pain- 
ful perplexity! Shall I tell you, in regard to my life, that I have 
done nothing worth speaking about? You and your readers would 
take me at my word, and I should feel very sorry. Am I to praise 
myself? Such misplaced pride would deservedly be held cheap- 
indeed. Judge M. Dieulafoy and myself by our work. The por- 
trait will be accurate ; perhaps even flattered. You desire dates. 
I am nearing my fortieth year; my husband has passed it. We 
were both born at Toulouse. 

‘ Our first expedition to Persia dates back to 1881. The results- 
are related in a large work by M. Dieulafoy, “ L’Art Antique de la. 
Perse,” published by Morel, and in a big book, “ La Perse, la Chal- 
dée et la Susiane,” brought out by Hachette and signed “ Jane 
Dieulafoy.” The period of the excavations of 1884-5-6 is de- 
scribed from the scientific standpoint in a publication by M. Dieula- 
foy, “A l’Acrope de Suse,” brought out by Hachette. The book 
which you are about to translate presents the divers episodes of 
the work to the reader. At present I am striving to bring to life 
the spirits of the Dariuses and Artaxerxes,’ with whom I have lived: 
so long, in a very dramatic novel, now in press. 

‘J. DIEULAFOY.’ 
co novel of which Mme. Dieulafoy speaks, has since been pub- 
lished. 





Books on Alchemy at the Grolier 

THE INTERESTING library of books on alchemy, exhibited at 
the Grolier Club Jan. 16 to Jan. 26, includes most of the celebrated 
works in this pseudo-science and a large number of early chemical 
works, related to them. Albertus Magnus is here in the Vienne 
edition of 1514; the Aldine ‘Pretiosa Margarita Novella’ of 1546;. 
and Paracelsus in two editions, 1650 and 1658. There are several 
curious manuscript works, one of the most elaborately illustrated of 
which is the ‘ Liber Mutus ’ of Jacob Saulat Demarets, with hand- 
colored plates showing chemical transformations by means of alle- 
gories drawn from pagan myths. Another work of the same class 
is Pernety’s ‘Fables Egyptiennes et Grecques,’ which explains the 
‘ Tliad’ as a store of ancient alchemical learning. One of the most 
important early chemical works is Robert Boyle’s ‘Skepticat 
Chymist,’ the Oxford edition of 1680. In this work the modern 
theory of atomic or molecular equivalents was first propounded. 
The exhibition will interest book-lovers from the antiquity of much 
of its contents, and all those interested in chemical history because 
of its subject 





Stepniak on American Authors 
{From an article by Harriot S. Blatch in the Boston Transcript, May, 1889.] 

ON BEING asked who were his favorite poets and novelists im 
English literature, Stepniak swung out boldly into quite a long list 
of literary celebrities. 

‘ Among poets, Shelley—leaving Shakespeare out of the ques- 
tion—I hold best, though I place above him one of the modern 
Italian poets, Honavre. So much of the real beauty of a poem is 
lost if you are not entirely at home in the language, the rhythm is 
so destroyed if one’s awkward foreign tongue gives a single wrong 
accent, that I feel none but the fellow-countrymen of a poet can 
judge or truly appreciate him. Forthisreason I am more devoted 
to English prose than poetry, and in prose —oorne field is the 
novel. Howells, Jane Austen, George Eliot, Meredith, they belong 
in the first rank.’ 

‘But do you not find Howells’s method something new ?’ 

‘No, no; notat all, It is the same which has been followed in 
abiding romance literature through all time. Howells’s books wil} 
not die, just because he follows the old, natural method. Mere- 
dith, too, is one of the test of novelists, and his style, obscure 
as it often is, is one of his chief merits.’ 

‘Of course you didn’t understand the first chapter of the “Egoist”?” 
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‘No, no one ever did. It is impossible for any one to feel cer- 
‘tain that he has grasped just exactly what the author means; but 
‘that only gives each reader the chance to let his own imagination 
play about the subject. Meredith’s obscurity, like Carlyle’s, like 
‘Emerson’s, is suggestive, inspiring.’ 

To my assertion that Meredith understands the feeling of the 
mineteenth century women, came the quick assent :—‘ Yes, yes, and 
by his side in the same insight stand Ibsen, the Norwegian drq- 
«matist, and Tourguéneff, the Russian novelist. Jane Austen, now, 
stands at the opposite pole ; she has no ideals concerning woman. 
But she was a great genius, and, like Tolstoi, she had one of the 
‘keenest, though narrowest, of minds. Her heroines are inimita- 
ble, but ugly. Itis easier to draw a commonplace character than 
a grand one; so I place George Eliot’s genius above that of Jane 
Austen. The latter is in the same way inferior to Tourguéneff. 
The Russian novelist gives a whole gallery of noble women. “ Read 
“Tourguéneff ” would be my advice to every one.’ 

‘ And Charlotte Bronté, where do you place her ?’ 

‘She's not to be mentioned with Jane Austen and George Eliot. 
Her character of Jane Eyre is good, but the hero of the book—well, 
there never was such a creature on earth.’ 

Stepniak told me that at ‘odd times’ he had been writing a 
novel, and had just offered it to a London publisher. It is a pict- 
ure of Russian life, and deals with points in Nihilism. Of its ac- 
-ceptance he does not feel certain, for he truly describes the power 

of the English circulating libraries as ‘unlimited, Mudie and Smith 
-being veritable autocrats in the English literary world.’ 

How this novel has got itself written at ‘odd moments’ is not 
very evident ; for Stepniak does not seem to give himself any leis- 
ure time. For four years now he has been in London, never hav- 
ing left town, except once for a brief visit to Newcastle. Here he 
Sits at his desk for ten or twelve hours each day. He is ready for 
work at half-past eight or nine, and labors on steadily till two, 
when he takes his dinner. At the end of his meal he returns di- 
‘rectly to his writing-table, and devotes himself to his manuscripts 
till half past seven, when supper is served. Then in the evening 
he crowds in two or three hours more of writing. 

The bad effect of taking no exercise is perhaps obviated by the 
fact that Stepniak eschews tobacco and alcohol in every form. 
But he says he is not thus abstemious from obedience to any law 
of health, but simply because tobacco and alcoholic stimulants are 
distasteful to him. He likes tea and coffee, and takes them in 
liberal quantities. 

Upon my remarking that he might walk, if for no other reason 
than to get a peep at country scenery, he took me into the parlor to 
show me that he possessed as pretty a bit of sylvan beauty as could 
be seen in a day’s round. The little garden of the house slopes 
steeply down to the Regent's Canal, and the elms and oaks border- 
ang it make altogether a typical English country scene, and this, 
too, in the middle of the big, whirling metropolis. 

As he turned from the window I noticed on the table a volume of 
Emerson. He caught my look and said, ‘Yes, I admire him. He 
sees deep intohuman nature. I am especially fond of his “ English 
Traits.” Leaving quite apart his interesting philospohy and suggest- 
sive, beautiful style, — judging by the ability to convey to another 
facts that give real insight into national character, I find that one 
paragraph of Emerson’s book is worth thewhole of Max O’Rell’s 
on English life. Ah, here’s another of my favorites (holding up a 
volume of ‘ Leaves of Grass’), an author who is not sufficiently ap- 
preciated in his own land.’ 

Stepniak proposes to visit the ang : of Walt Whitman some 
day, and g° on a lecturing tour. ‘ But,’ he said, ‘ when I decide to 
go, I shall devote two or three months to improving my English 
accent. I can speak English grammatically, but my accent makes 
it difficult for listeners to understand me.’ 

At the suggestion that he would find the United States far be- 
chind England in all questions of Socialism, he replied, ‘ Yes, so I 
am often told. But I always feel that America is young and buoy- 
_ant, and once started will move quickly; for it is not Seams down 
iby fifteen hundred years of civilization.’ 

I advised him to hurry his departure, else the proposed bill aim- 
ting to keep Socialists and the like out of the States might turn him 
back at New York. He laughed merrily :—‘ Ah, that bill will 
never pass! It is too absurd. But even if. it did, the word “So- 
<ialist ” would have to be defined. And I don’t think it could be 
defined so as to catch me.” 

And as I left the great Nihilist, I thought it would be difficult 
»indeed to define so catholic-minded a man. 





The Evening Post will print, in a few weeks, a new story by 
Mr. Henry James, which will run through four numbers of the Sat- 
-urday edition. 
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Current Criticism 

CERTAIN EXCLUSIONS FROM THE FRENCH ACADEMY,.—Let 
us examine what men have been excluded. What well-known 
names will be brought up against us? Moliére, to begin with. 
But who is ignorant of the prejudice that existed at his time 
against actors? How could an actor—for it was an actor that 
men remarked behind the dramatist—be admitted into what was 
as much a club as a literary institution? The times—not the 
Academy of the times—should be blamed for Moliére’s exclusion. 
Then there is Beaumarchais. But what was Beaumarchais’s 
social standing? Was he not thetypical Bohemian? Were there 
not whispers about his abusing his entrées into society? The 
Academician had to be above any such reproach, and, with his 
talent, his private life had also to be considered. Balzac? Well, 
there is no name whose absence from the rolls of the Academy we 
all of us more regret. But the Academy cannot be well blamed 
for this exclusion. It was Balzac’s untimely death. But for that 
he would assuredly have been admitted. Take Flaubert. That is 
another name that we miss and with the keenest regret. Flaubert, 
the author of the greatest novel that has been given to France 
since the death of Balzac. But in Flaubert’s case again it was 
death that barred the door of the Academy. Dumas Jére? Ah, 
poor Dumas! An immense genius, but not possible as a member 
of the French Academy. It would not have been his place. He 
would not have been at ease there. Dumas had much of the 
Negro in his exuberant temperament. A Bacchus: a Silenus: a 
volcano: a fountain 4 jet continu, making fortunes and devouring 
them, producing books by the hundred, taking here, giving there— 
at peace never! Why was Théophile Gautier not admitted? Do 
you suppose that, in excluding him, there was a single Acade- 
mician who was blind to his literary excellences? Not one. But 
it was known that poor Gautier led a most irregular life, was al- 
ways in debt, and had connections of which the world does not 
approve. As a group of literary men we bow to the genius; asa 
circle of men of the world and gentlemen we closed the door against 
him.—A. Taine, in the London Daily Graphic. 





Notes 

Mr. DOUGLAS SLADEN has taken up his residence till May at 20 
East 32d Street, New York; and having despatched the last proofs 
of ‘ Younger American Poets,’ he is collecting materials for a book 
on ‘ Literary New York,’ which will embrace not only the well- 
known authors, but the literary clubs, salons, libraries, principal 
magazines and the great newspapers, with their publishers, editors, 
leader-writers, critics, etc. he work, which is to be published 
both in London and New York, will be embellished with portraits 
of the chief personages, and will contain an historical chapter. 


—‘A Sensitive Plant’ is the title of the new novel by E. and D. 
Gerard, joint authors of ‘ Reata’ and ‘The Waters of Hercules,’ 
which is to be published immediately in Appletons’ Town and 
Country Library. The scene changes from Scotland to Venice, 
and abounds in description as well as in action and incident. 

—W. S. Gottsberger & Co. are about to bring out ‘ A Child’s 
Romance,’ by Pierre Loti, in an authorized translation by Mrs. 
Clara Bell. 

—Prof. Child will not be able to complete his ‘ English and Scot- 
tish Popular Ballads’ in eight parts; it will probably extend to 
ten, access having been obtained to valuable material not accessi- 
ble when he began the publication of the work. 


—In the Historic Towns volume on New York, which the Long- 
mans will publish at once, Mr. Roosevelt shows incidentally that 
the mixture of races in the city is no new thing, the population 
having been quite as heterogeneous in the beginning, and equal- 
ly so ever since. 

—The four volumes of ‘ Letterature Straniere ' discussed by E.. 
Nencioni in the Muova Antologia of Jan.1 are Reid’s Life and 
Letters of Lord Houghton, Sanders’s Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
Stevenson’s ‘ Master of Ballantrae,’ and Kipling’s ‘ Plain Tales from 
the Hills.’ The ‘ Master’ is pronounced the most noteworthy ro- 
mance published in England during the decade just closed ; while 
the vogue of ‘ Plain Tales’ is declared to be disproportionate to the 
book's intrinsic merits. 

—George Truman Kercheval, author of ‘ Lorin Mooruck and 
Other Indian Stories,’ published by J. Stillman Smith & Co. of Bos- 
ton, and of ‘ The Wrongs of the Utes,’ in The Forum, has written 
‘A Reply to Gen. Miles’ forthe February North American Review, 

—Dr. Eggleston’s new novel,‘ The Faith Doctor,’ will open in 
the February Century. The story deals incidentally with the so- 
cial struggle always going on in a a city like New York. The 
first sub-title is ‘The Origin of a Man of Fashion,’ and the second 
* The Evolution of a Society Man.’ 
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—Mr. Edward Bellamy, author of ‘ Looking Backward,’ will be- 

in at once the publication of a weekly paper to be called The New 

‘ation, the place of publication being Boston. In his prospectus 
he says of the new paper :—‘ It will criticise the existing industrial 
system as radically wrong in morals and preposterous economi- 
cally, and will advocate the substitution therefor, as rapidly as 
practicable, of the plan of national industrial co-operation aiming 
to bring about the ultimate economic equality of citizens, which is 
known as Nationalism.’ 

—The Duke of Bedford was the first peer of his rank to be cre- 
mated. ‘It is a little singular; says Mr. Edmund Yates,’ that 
the last public appearance of the Duke should have been at the 
funeral service for Mr. Kinglake, at Christ Church, Lancaster- 
Gate, the body being thereafter removed to a crematorium.’ 


—A niece of Tolstoi—the daughter of Mme. Kuseminskaya—h a 
transcribed ‘War and Peace’ in raised characters for the use of 
the blind. The book, which is the outcome of two years’ constant 
labor, numbers 5000 pages. 


—Zola is reported to have received $6000 from Gi7 Bias for the 
right to print his new novel, ‘ Money.’ 

—Columbia undergraduates are to listen toa course of lectures 
on ‘ Modern French Art,’ by John C. Van Dyke of Rutgers; on 
‘ The Psychology of Music,’ by Benjamin I. Gilman of Cambridge, 
Mass.; and on ‘Practical Music,’ by George William Warren 
of this city. Course tickets will be sold to persons not connected 
with the College. 


—At the residence of Mrs. James S. T. Stranahan, 269 Union 
Street, Brooklyn, it has been arranged to hold, on Thursday even- 
ing of this week (Jan. 22), a conference in the interest of Barnard 
College, the Rev. Dr. Richard S. Storrs presiding, brief ad- 
‘ dresses being made by the Rev. Dr. Charles Hall, President Seth 
Low of Columbia, Messrs. Joshua M. Van Cott and St. Clair Mc- 
Kelway, Dr. Perkins and Mr. Pattison, and the report of the 
nar gaa Committee being read by the Chairman, Miss Ella 

eed. 


—Bowen & Son of Springfield, Mass., inform us that they have 
bought of Clark W. Bryan & Co., the original publishers, all in- 
terert in James L. Bowen’s ‘ Massachusetts in the War,’ and are to 
henceforth publish the work at a reduced price. 


—Early numbers of The North American Review will contain 
reminiscences of ‘ Gettysburg, Thirty Years After,’ by the Com- 
manders of the Corps that took part in it—Generals Slocum, 
Howard, Sickles, Newton, Gregg, Doubleday, Wright and Butter- 
field—with comments on the subject by the Comte de Paris ; 
* The Split in the Nationalist Party,’ by Justin McCarthy, the anti- 
Parnellite leader; ‘Our National Literature,’ by Walt Whitman ; 
and various papers by Prof. Freeman, W. E. H. Lecky, ‘ Ouida,’ 
Lady Dilke, Karl Blind, Castelar, Speaker Reed, Prof. Ely and 
Jesse Seligman. 

—Mr. William Westall, the novelist, lives at High Standing, 
Loughton, and a writer for The Magazine and Book Review who 
has visited him there thus describes him :—‘ Mr. Westall is a Lan- 
cashire man. He was born in 1835. In appearance he is slight 
and slim, about five feet five inches high, with grayish hair, much 
bewrinkled forehead, bright blue eyes, straight nose, and a soft, 
silky, grayish beard, which would delight an eastern Cadi.’ He 
wears a pince-nez, and speaks very clearly and emphatically. 

—Charles Taber Congdon, a well-known journalist, died on 
Sunday last at the Hotel Albert, his home for the past six years, 
after only a few days’ confinement to his room, though he had 
been in a decline for several months. Mr. Congdon was a native 
of New Bedford, Mass. (April 7, 1821), and was attached at dif- 
ferent times to various New England journals. A connection 
with the editorial department of the New York 7rzbune, begun in 
1857, was maintained for twenty-five years, his resignation hav- 
ing been accepted in 1882, His name appears on the title-pages 
of two volumes—‘ 77zbune Essays’ (1869) and ‘ Reminiscences of 
a Journalist’ (1880). 

—Clément Philibert Léo Delibes, born at St. Germain du Val on 
Feb. 21, 1836, is reported in a cablegram from Paris to have died on 
Friday last, Jan. 16. At fourteen he obtained a first prize for so/fege 
at the Paris Conservatoire, became an accompanist at the Théatre 
Lyrique at seventeen, and at twenty-one produced there his first 
comic opera, ‘ Maitre Griffard.’ It was not till 1870 that the ballet 
of ‘ Coppélia’ made him famous; nor till 1876 that he brought 
out the mythological ballet of ‘ Syivia,’ some of the music of which 

Mr, Thomas has made so familiar here. ‘Lakmé’ is the most 

successful of his more ambitious works; and the composer’s 

friend, Mrs. Thurber, put this as well as:“Sylvia’ and ‘ Coppélia’ 
. on the repertory of the America Opera Company. In 1By7 M. 
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Delibes became a Chevalier of the ion of Honor, in 1881 a 
Professor at the Conservatoire, and in 1 an Academician. 


—The National Conservatory of Music of America is endeavor- 
ing to secure a permanent orchestra to be devoted to the perform- 
ance of music of the highest order. Proposals have been made to 
one of the foremost leaders of Europe, and several orchestral per- 
formers of renown will be brought from abroad to complete the 
personnel of the band, The Directer of the Conservatory will be 
the conductor of the new organization also. 


—In England in 1890 the number of new books issued was 4414, 
and of new editions 1321, making a total of 5735. This does not 
reach the number recorded in 1889, which was 6067. Novels, 
tales, and other works of fiction, numbered 831; educational, clas- 
sical, and philological, 615 ; theology, sermons, etc., 555; juvenile 
works and tales, 443; year-books and serials in volumes, 318 ; his- 
tory, biography, etc., 294; voyages, travels, and geographical re- 
search, 188; Cities iettres; essays, monographs, etc., 171 ; medi- 
cine, surgery, etc., 143; poetry and the drama, 114; political and 
social economy, trade, and commerce; 87; arts, sciences, and il- 
lustrated works, 54; law, jurisprudence, etc., 40; and miscellaneous, 
including pamphlets, 511. 


—The January Magazine of American Poetry presents a list of 
all the books of verse published in English during the year just 
closed. 


—On Saturday last, Jan. 17, the Typothetz of New York, as is 
their wont, celebrated Franklin’s birthday (the 185th) by a dinner 
at the Brunswick. Mr. William C. Martin, the venerable President, 
reported the society as in a prosperous and contented condition, 
and in thanking Mr. Peter S. Hoe for his gift to the Typothetz of a 
marble bust of his brother, the late Col. Richard M. Hoe, declared 
that the latter had done more than any other man toward making 
rapid printing possible. The Rev. Dr. Meredith of Brooklyn spoke 
elogently to the toast, ‘Benjamin Franklin ’; Mr. William McElroy 
responded to the toast ‘ The Editor,’ Mr. Brander Mathews spoke 
for ‘The Author,’ Mr. Isaac H. Bailey for ‘ The Printer,’ and Mr. 
Paul Dana for ‘ The Press.’ Speeches were also made by Joseph 
Howard, Jr., Col. Elliott F. Shepard, and others. 


—The Gossip of the Clubs in last Sunday’s 7¢mes included this 
interesting paragraph :— 

The Southern Society is considering a novel suggestion. In view of 
the large number of Southern women who have won fame, if not for- 
tune, by their pens, somebody of original ideas proposed that the Society 
give a reception in honor of Southern authoresses. The idea found 
many friends, but it was soon seen that the accommodations of the 
clubhouse would be utterly inadequate to accommudate the people who 
would unquestionably want to attend an affair of the kind. The mov- 
ers in the project are now talking of the advisability of hiring Delmoi- 
co’s ballroom and there giving the proposed reception some time in the 
spring. If the idea is carried out, all the better-known Southern auth- 
oresses will be invited to come to this city as the guests of the Club,and 
invitations will be issued to the literary women of the North to meet 
these ladies at the proposed reception. 





Publications Received 





Jaton of new ications is ack ledged in this column. Further notice 
of any work will upon its interest and importance. When no addrese it 
given the publication is issued in New York.| 
Agatha, Sister. Confessions of a Nun. 50C..... ..sseeesseesss Phila.: Jordan Bros. 
Bierbower, A. Socialism of Christ. $1.........-...+++ Chicago: C. H. Sergel & Co. 
DeVigny, A. LaCanne De Jonc. 40C..........+-seeees Boston: D. C. Heath & Co, 
Dumas, A. The ’s N SO UDR ondecesieces Bosten:. Little, Brown & Co. 
Earle, i English pM ones ccasccesctoepe ene satay hed G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Hare, A. J.C. North-Eastern France. South-Eastern France. Seuth- 

Western France. 105. 6d. each...+..0.++.. London : George Allen. 
Harris, W. T. Spiritual Sense of Dante’s Divina Commedia, $1. 

D. Appleton & Co. © 
Huggins, E.L. Winona: A Dakota Legend. $1.25.......... G. P. Rutnam’s Sons, 
Hyatt, A., and Arms, J. M. Insecta............. .see. «Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
ist, The Great Discourse of. $1.50.........-+++-- A.D. 


jews F. Randolph & Co. 
night, E. F. Cruise of the Alerte. $3. igmans, Green & Co. 
Ma A on & 


pGOse es vscvecseste cekOM 
Christianity. $1.75,..... D 





ic . H. Evolution of Man and Co, 
Merimée, P. Diane. 50c........sscecsceeceseecececce- icago: C. H. & Ce. 
Newman, J. H. Letters and Correspondence. Ed, by A. Mozley. 2 vols. ‘ 
Longmans, Green & Co, 
Norton, C, L. Handbook of Florida. $1.95..........00+0++8 “Longmans, Green & Co, 
Palgrave, F. T. The Golden Treasury. $2.50........ sssseesseeee Macmillan & Co, 
Renan, E. Future of Science. $2.50...........0+.0+-000 sees Boston: Roberts Bros. 
Rohe, G. H. Text-Book of Hygiene. $2.50....... ...seeee0es Phila. : F. A. Davis. 
S hreiner, Se EY Rs ans ccdcmnendes acvedesinp€ tangas Boston: Roberts Bros, 
Secret Mission, A. 40C seeeeeseeeneererersee senterseteteeseeees Harper & Bros. 
Shelley,.P. B. Poetical Works. Ed. by E. Dowden. $1.75........ Macmillan &-Co. 
aon gh erome Leaster.........5-- 000+ sina aebe cago: C. H. Sergel & Co, 
Taylor, T. Eleusinian and Bacchic Mysteries. Ed. by A. der .. J. W. Bouton. 
Thompson, C. L. Etchings in Verse. $1.25.......... ..++ A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 


Waliberg, A.C. Romance ef Swedenborg’s Life. 


San Francisco: C. A. Murdock & Co. 
Ward, H. D. ‘The New Senior at Andover. $1.95.......... Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 
Wom Je BE. Caples Oa. occ coccins 6 woceaitocccdccccctedes tee Funk & Wagnalls. 
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JUST READY. 
Taine’s ‘Modern Regime.” 


By H. A. Tame. Translated by John Durand. Vol. 
I. (To be completed in 2 vols.) r2mo. $2.50. 


The New York Times says, “This volume o 
with a remarkable study of Napoleon Bonaparte. It is 
acareful, thorough analysis of his character, and pre- 
sents him more impart and comprehensively than 
| previous writer has done. * * trenchant 
and criticala review and survey of past and present as 
“ye constitutes has not seen the light for many 
a day.” | 


HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 


Seven weeks’ trip for $309. Sail pe, 

E U RO PE Cunard pres. 5 - Gallia,” Wed., 
une 24th, Visit London, Oxford, Stratford-on-Avon 
aris, Brussels, Antwerp, Edinboro’, Trossachs, Glas 
gow, Belfast, Dublin, Killarney, Cork, etc., etc. Also 
extension to Italy, Germany, and Switzerland. Send two 
cent stamp for full particulars of this and other tours. 
+> eo inent of Educational Tours, Thos, Cook 
mn, 261 





roadway, New York. 





TOURGEE’S NEW NOVEL 





“Into the heart of this hot questioning of the time 
Mr. Tourgee has thrown himself with all the whole- 
some fervor of his soul and the full power of his literary 
genius.”— The Advance. 


*.* All. Booksellers, or mailed by the Pub- 
lishers. Price, vellum cloth, decorated, $1.50. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
NEW YORK. 
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For February 


by the author; 


FS 6R OZR RE ICE CROCK OK ROR ER ERRORS 


POLES CERO ORO OR OCROE OCR OIE LOS OR ICIS 





contains “ MOUNT WASHINGTON 
IN WINTER,” by EDWARD L. 
WILSON, with numerous illustrations from photographs 


Y 
Y 
FRANK R. STOCKTON’S marine 
tale, “THE WATER DEVIL”; SIR EDWIN ARNOLD’S if 
third article in the “Japonica” series, on “JAPANESE 
PEOPLE,” with illustrations by Robert Blum; a timely 
contribution “ABOUT AFRICA,” by J. Scott Keltie, sum- 
marizing the various expeditions into Africa, with portraits 
of prominent explorers and many other illustrations ; 
“NEAPOLITAN ART—MICHETTI,” by A. F. Jacassy, with 
many illustrations; “A Box OF AUTOGRAPHS,” by R. if 
H. Stoddard, with many fac-similes; “THE STORY OF AN i 
OLD BEau,” by John Seymour Wood; Chapters VI.-X. 
of the serial “JERRY”; Poems; The Point of View, etc. 
The frontispiece is a portrait of DAVID LIVINGSTONE. 


25 Cents a Number; $3.00 a Year. 


é*edHARLES SCRIBNERS SONS NEW YORK%35 
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The Critic Clubbing List. 


To accommodate subscribers 
who desire to obtain two or 
more periodicals through one 
agency and at reduced rates, 
we will, until further notice, re- 
ceive orders for THE Critic and 
other reputable periodicals at 
reduced prices, which will be 
furnished on application. 


Address, Tut Critic Company, 





52 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 





Advertising rates for cards running three, six or twelve 


months will be furnished on application, Address The Critic 
Co., 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 











Iiiligesiion 


A most excellent and agreeable tonic 
and appetizer. It nourishes and in- 
vigorates the tired brain and body, 
imparts renewed energy and vitality, 
and enlivens the functions. 





Dr, H. K. Clarke, Geneva, N. Y., says: 
**It has proved of great value for its tonic 
and revivifying influence.” 
Dr. J. H. STEDMAN, West Brattleboro, Vt., says: 
“‘ Best nerve tonic I ever used.” 
Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitation. 





The 
Remington 


has set the copy for writing 


machines for 15 years. 
It is to-day the 


Standard 


and expects in the future 
as it has in the past, 

to lead all others 

in adding improvements 
to what will always be 

the true model of a 


Typewriter 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 BROADWAY, Nrew York. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. BAKER & CO.’S 


sy breaklast Cocoa 


eer 7 eee 
No Chemicals 


used in its preparation. It 
three times 

with Starch, Arrowroot 
is therefore more 
sag: Peace 
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sILy DiGEsTEp, 

for invalids as as persons 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 

W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass 
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ESSAYS 


FROM 


THE CRITIC, 


‘BioGRAPHICAL and critical papers by John Bu-- 
Troughs, Edmund C. Stedman, Wa2lt Whitman, Dr. 
Edward Eggleston, R. H. Stoddard, Julia Ward 
Howe, Edmund Gosse, F. B. Sanborn, P. M, Potter, 
Dr. Henry W. Bellows, Edith M. Thomas and James 
Herbert Morse. 


“ONE VOLUME, 120, cloth, gilt top, $1. 


Harper’s MontHty says:— The greater number of 

these selections will pare favorably, for grace 
and freedom of style, with the best work of the 
-best modern critics and essayists,and several of 
them exhibit asubtlety and delicacy, combined with 
@ quiet gravity and vigor of thought, such as is 
exhibited in few contributions to current litera- 
ture. 





“Tue Critic Company, 


‘52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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MEMORIAL 4+ 
k TABLETS 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches and 
Public Buildings. Send for illustrated 
hand-book. 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N. Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
%.. In ite Perfection ! 
(INSTANTANEOUS.) 

& NEW STUDIO. 
> NO STAIRS TO CLIMB. 


PACH BROS. 


‘935 ea 























\BANK & OFFICE 
FITTINGS. 
Fine Brass W ork. 


Spsciat Designson 
APPLICATION. 


A. H. Andrews & Co. 
195 os. Av., 


cago. 
Andrews M’f'g Co. 
76 Firrn Avz., N.Y 








Address: The American Writing 
Machine Co., Hartford, Conn.; 
New York Office, 237 Broadway, 








Invested to yield a pres: 
ent income of from 6 per 
cent te 8 per cent with 


Wu. H. PARMENTER, 


Warm ttre es| MONEY 




















THE NEW RUSKIN. 


THE BRANTWOOD EDITION. 


The first two volumes of the Brantwood Edition of Mr. Ruskin’s 
Works, published by his authority, with an introduction by Frof. Charles 
Eliot Norton of Harvard College, are now ready. From Prof. Norton’s 
Introduction to “The Seven Lamps of Architecture” we make the follow- 


ing extract : 


**It is now more than forty-five years ago that the first of ‘Mr. 
Ruskin’s books—the first volume of ‘‘ Modern Painters”—was 
reprinted in this country. During this long period most of his 
works have been republished here, and have laid countless readers 
under immeasurable obligations to their writer. For some years 
past different publishers have issued rival editions of many of them. 
Of living English prose authors, with the exception of some of the 
popular novelists, he has probably had the most readers in America. 

‘*But all these reprints, with possibly one or two exceptions, 
have been issued without Mr. Ruskin’s authority, and he has derived 
no profit from their sale. Moreover, a grave injustice has been done 
him by the neglect to reproduce the books ina proper form. The orig- 
inal English editions are beautiful in typography, and many of their 
illustrations are among the most exquisite examples of the modern art 
of engraving. Most of the American reprints have been ugly volumes, 
and their ugliness has been enhanced by cheap and inferior copies of 
the original illustrations. 


‘* At length an edition of Mr. Ruskin’s principal works, of which 
this is the first volume in order of publication, is to be issued, in a 
style approved by him, and from the sale of which he is to derive pro- 
fit. It is a tardy attempt to deal honestly by one to whom just and 
honourable treatment has been so long denied, and to whom so large " 
a debt, alike moral and material, is due.” 
“The Seven Lamps of Architecture,” 400 pages, with four- 


teen plates printed in Paris by Goupil & Co., cloth, $2.75. 
“The Two Paths,” $1.50. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail om receipt of price. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO. 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York City. 


The Review of Reviews 


For December, contains 200 pages of reading matter and 
illustrations, and a four-page supplement, on toned paper, pre- 
senting all the Crowned Heads of Europe. 





60 Portraits, 40 Caricatures, and innumerable miscellaneous 
illustrations. 


20 Cents a Copy. $2 a Year. 





j THE CRITIC CO., 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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EDUCATIONAL. EDUCATIONAL. EDUCATIONAL. 
aes Tzacuers’ AGENCY. 
Oldest best known in U. S. NEW YORK. PENNSYLVANIA. 
9 Rae tare oraeet, ©, Y New York, Aurora, Cayuga Lake. Pennsylvania, Lititz 
- ELLS Coe, FOR it ay ot L EN malt SEMINARY.—A —— for 
ee tiful and healt] A per ne Home. Co., Fad onhy oa ets Poses wT rn om 
Connecticut, Hartford. — ney — a ee “2 hemes x methods . can ve of the 
10, vanced A 
ee eee i = Home: and Cob E. S. Pauszs. D.D., President. pleasant location : steam a $es0 per poet ws 


Miss Sara J. Smit, Principal. 





Connecticut, Lyme. 


LACK HALL SCHOOL. A f and gm 
atory << for boy: Richens re 
parents and from me hies of the Yale Faculty. 


Cuas. G. BarTLetr, ri M.., Principal. 


Connecticut, New Haven, 136 Sherman Ave. 
Tu ELDERAGE. Famiry ScHoot ror Younc 





zs pleasantly located in the suburbs of the 
city. The Misszs Banos, Principals. 





Connecticut, New Haven, West End Institute. 
RS. CADY’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Laprgs. Institute Course of Study and College 
ory urse. Admits to either Smith, 
Vassar, or Wellesley by certificate. Circulars. Early 
application necessary. 


Connecticut, New Milford, Litchfield County, 
NGLESIDE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Thorough 





oon, * ie. French and Gopnen. 
usic an rt Colle; rat ‘ourse. 
a pupils how as bealon Dec. 
ist.’ Mrs. HeLen H! LAKE, Principal. 





Connecticut, Norwalk. 
ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE. A Home School 


‘for Girls and Young ies. Number 
ing pupils limited ra Sow, Excellent ad- 
ue & usic, Art, and f! : 


Pleasant grounds. Heniehaat location. 
boarded through th the Summer months. Board, Washing, 
and Tuition in hes English branches, $300 per 


; fal MISSES ELY’S 





New York, Brooklyn, 140-142 Columbia Heights. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS- 





New York, Buffalo, 284 Delaware Ave. 


UFFALO SEMINARY. The fortieth year 
begins September 17. F or circulars, address 
Mrs. C. F. Hartt, 





New York, Kingston-on-Hudson. 
a HILL SCHOOL. A preparatory school 
for boys. Sixth year begins September 24. $450 
perannum. Joun M. Cross, A.M. . Priscipal: 
New York, Newburgh. 
$e MISSES MACKIE’S 





SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The twenty-fifth year will begin September 25, 





New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. of 6zst St. 

CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. 

Oct. 1st. i Colleges f the Harvard examina- 

tion, and all for women, Daily instruc. 

tion and ice elsarte Gymnastics. Lois A- 
BAanGs an Mane B . Wanton, A.B. 





HE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF THE DRA- 


MATIC ARTS. F. _H. Sarcenrt, Director. 
Operatic ent, JESSE Sanaa Musical 
Director. _Frerv. . ar Stage Manager. For ad- 
issi . STEPHENSON, Business 





year. Send for circular. 





Connecticut, Hillside, Norwalk. 
RS. MEAD'S SCHOOL for Girls and Young 
ies re ace som Gallege Bre- 
parato: ent fits for an 
Complete course in Y und’ ieee. 
Musical 


a Languages, 3 vag a 


should be made early. 


Connecticut, Wallingford. 
OSEMARY HALL.—_BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. Academ- 








ical and ry courses. Prin Miss 
Lansinc and Ruvutz Regs. Easter Term begins 
on ta sth, 1891. For Cat y 





Connecticut, Litchfield Co 
HE GUNNERY. A “Family Scoot for thirty 


j.c BRINSMADE, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Massachusetts, Springfield. 
OQME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
“Tue Eims.” Miss Porter, Principal. Cer- 
tificate admits to Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith. 
Quincy Method for Children. 

















NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





New Hampshire, Hanover. 
HANDLER Scuoot or Scigncz AND THE ARTs. 
Address the Preside: 


. Hanover, or 
Prof. E. ERR RucGuss. _ 








NEW JERSEY. 


New, Jersey. Deckertown, Sussex Co. 

EELEY’S HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Lim 
ited to twenty. Home training. Thorough in- 
struction, es for Col! 

W. H. Seecey, A.M., Principal. 
New Jersey, Hoboken, 


TEVENS SCHOOL. The Academic 
ment “S 5 Stevens Institute of Tech: 


porelans | E 5 
Tor Schools WS Banos tl and "Colleges, 
paratory i. $75 perannum. All other $150 
per annum. 
New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
UT roERS COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
ning, Board 
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My Ey RE 
en. . 
Scientific Schools or Business. 


E. H. COOK, A.M., Ph.D., Head Master. 


New Jersey, Bridgeton 
G tee JERSEY INSTITUTE. 
sexes. 





. y erst year > 
7th, 1 ‘oth Prepares f 
any Co! Celie: Teach hing, or ee French, Ger- 


. apply to 





New York City, 624 Madison Ave., near soth St. 
HE BENTLEY Scuoor ror Boys. 
R , at above address, October rst, 1890. 
WiiuiaM Jonss, A.B. (Harvard), Principal. 
After Sept. 2oth the principal will be at the school 
each day from 1x till x, 





New York City, 55 West 47th Street. 
ISS GIBBONS’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS will 


reopen October 1. Three boarding pupils will 
be received into the family. 


New York City, 63 Fifth Avenue. 


HE MISSES GRAHAM. (Successors to the 
Misses Green. Esta) in 1816, = 
careful trainin 





school continues the 


; hone instruction in every department, for wich it it 


erto been so favorably known. 





New York City, 52 West 56th Street. 
¢ be serene py oe SCHOOL, eS 
removed to ‘est #,, reopens 
Parents invited to ins) - t the school Sept. 93 
Ermer E. Putuips, A.M., Principal. 





New York City. 4 East 58th St. 
RS. SALISBURY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
it Facing Central Park. Re-opens October 1. 





New York City, 113 W. rst St. 
EST END SCHOOL. Coll 


hase, Junior, and 
Primary Departments, and Military Drill and 
Gymagginn. 


Cuester Donapson, A.M., Principal. 





New York City, 37 East 68th St. 
HE MISSES WREAKS BOARDING AND 
Day ScHoot ror YounGc Lapres anp CHILp- 
REN, with Kindergarten, re-opens Oct. 1st. 
Circulars sent on application. 





New York, Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson. 
i ISS BULKLEY’S BOARDING AND DAY 
: M's SCHOOL FOR GIRLS will re-open Wed- 
nesday, Sept. 1 








OHIO. 





Ohio, Painesville. 
AKE ERIE SEMINARY. Course of stud 
and i. ae advan! 
Sciences, Music and Art. Muss 


way liberal 
: Evans, 





Ohio, Columbus, 151 East Broad St. 

ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
SCHOOL for Yi Ladies, 151 E. Broad St., 
Columbus, O. advant Language. 

pomeng wars Music, Art, Home and Social Culture. Fall 





man, Music, Art, Military Drill. K. Trask, Prin 





term begins Sept. asth, 1890. New School Building. 














Pennsylvania, Chambersburg. 
ILSON COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
miles southwest of i in famous 
hours, Philadelphia five , Tak were Pittsburg 
ew seven, Pit 
Sieck neat te aay for board, room 
ort sn 
all College Stutlice cheese Mune 


shoes Mesteund 
College and Art School. 

144, er ey of 4 —- 
lege Course B Music Cohen B.M, 

— — large bu steam hea‘ —— 
Sept. 1,1 coon ae oa with 40 hew rooms. 


bh 


, ete. Annex No! 





Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 4313 and 4315 Walnut St, 

Mag me FRENCH AND —s 

Home Scuoot ror Twenty on J Under the 

charge of Mme. Henrietta Clerc and sage Marion 

L. Pecke. TS See eee two years. 
Terms, $300 a year. Address Mme. H. Cuzrc. 





Pennsylvania, Williamsport. 
OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Severth sear: 
‘erms e-opens Sept. z7th, A.udress 
Miss Marre Hotmes Brsnor for cata’ sgue. 








PIERCE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 


COLLEGE City, CALIFORNIA. 
A First-Class School for igen and Gentleman. 


note Faculty; Temperance : Pleasant Climate, 
ealthy qLocation ; Reasonable Femme Several 
nd Degrees. Address, Co MELTN. Prest. 





Far and Near. 


Published Monthly in the Interest of 
Working Girls’ Socteties. 





10 Cents a Copy. $1 a Year. 





The third (January) number contains : 

EDITORIAL NOTES: THE USES OF DISCON 
TENT, THE COURAGE OF CONVICTIONS, 
A CRITICISM. 

LONDON SIFTINGS, by Care pe GRAFPENRIED. 

WHY DO PEOPLE LOOK DOWN ON WORK- 
ING GIRLS? 

THE McKINLEY BILL, 

THOUGHTS FROM CLUB-MEMBERS ON THE 
ADOPTION OF A BADGE. 

OLD YEAR, FAREWELL (Poem). 

SARAH MARTIN (Biographical Sketch No. 3). 

GRANDMOTHER’S STORY. THE FAIRIES’ 
FESTIVAL (Poems by Exsiz Cuapin), 

“HERE A LITTLE, AND THERE A LITTLE.” 

PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE (Story), by 
Loutsz CLare Hopp. 

HOUSEKEEPING FOR TWO (Chap. 3), by Anna 
Barrows. 

THE WORLD’S EVENTS, 

TOPICS FOR TALKS. 

HOUSEHOLD CORNER. 

FASHION DEPARTMENT. 

BOOKS OLD AND NEw. 

CLUB NOTES. 


10 Cents A Copy. $1 a YEAR. 


THE CRITIC CO,, 


52 LAFAYETTE PLACE, New York. 








The }Gritic 








Number 568 








OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 


FINE ART. 











_ DRY GOODS. 





pug LEGGAT BROS,’ 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 
BOOKS, RARE 
MILLION cvriousé current, 
_., ON HAND 

LIBRARIES AND BOOKS BOUGHT. 
LIBRARIES FURNISHED CHEAPER THAN 

ANY BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 

Mammoth Catalogue furnished upon application. 

LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


8: CHAMBERS ST., . - - NEW YORK, 
Third door west of City Hall Park. 


‘S. B. LUYSTER, 
98 NAssAu STREET; NEw York, 

anD Lonpon, ENGLAND, 

Importerof Standard English Books 
OLD AND NEW. 

Catalogues issued bimonthly, and sent gratis 

to any a pe el , on application, 

STANDARD BOOKS IN. FINE BINDINGS 
MY SPECIALTY. 


HENRY MILLER, 








BOOKSELLER AND IMPORTER, 
6s NASSAU STREET, 
Bet; John and ‘Maiden Lane, New York. 








WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 


Letters. for collections and extra-illus- 

} meee nglish, French and American authors 

Sof Declaration of cataueamecs. Presidents 

é il War, Foreign, etc., etc d for price lists 
Autograph letters bought i in any quantity. 


30 West 23d St, New York City. 


sean OE IE JESTER. : 


humorous weekly, 24 


pas. wai #002 a year a for specimens. Tue 
ESTER, 

CLEOPATRA, wt aul 
Henry Houssaye. One vol., 16mo, $1.00. 


DUPRAT & CO.,-349 Fifth Ave , N. Y. 














BOOKS.—AMERICAN and NaturAL His- 
TORY. CATALOGUE No. 8 (1000 titles) now 
ready, S. H. CHApBouRNE, Dealer in Old 
Books and Magazines, 57 Warren Street, 
Roxbury, Mass. 


FOR NEWSPAPERS 


and MAGAZINES. 
ISSUED sand ad FREE TO ANY ADD SRESS.” Boe — 





thing at vates. GB Foreign periodicals Roads 
theaeenee before. We teaer: ae for ; caper 
LONDON NEWS .... ... & 5 
$s ATOR OR SATURDAY REVIEW... 6.90 
rune WITH ALMANACK.... .......... + 3-40 
LO TIMES, weekly edition.............. 3.00 
S AZINE. 22.04... 00ccceecceee 3.25 
FLIE 3 5 os ) SRS RSENS 3.20 
eeu DES DEUX MONDES 12.00 
UE LAND UND MEER... ..... .. .... 3-50 
GAR’ A) rr Te ree 2.00 
ART JOURNAL... ... 20... .cc cee ceccceceenee 00 

AND Atami IN PROPORTION. 
PUBLI AMER RICAN, ENGLISH, 
FRENCH and G 3 ’ 
_ BACK NUDABERS. 

gar We stander a seas, Con acoso = auenler 


ea ee iy(Old Series series) cries), Si. Nicholas, 
can Review, 

thly, ES ns man aac: , 
are sory Ps as.to scarcit 

Re Ciey velames which ae dieu 


Settee for full ‘Catal 
EREST YOU IF YO 


or 
it. o> UB- 
SCRIBE sa A TSINGLE PERIODICAL > 


Abbe: 


AL H. ROFFE & CO., 


No. 11 BROMFIELD STREET, Boston MAss, 


LANTHIER’S 
GALLERY 


FINE ARTS. 


22 East SIXTEENTH ST., 


One Door U"EST of Union 
Square. 


NEW YORK 


Rare specimens of exqui. 
sitely carved Jade, Crystal and 
Agate may also be seen, to- 
gether with Old English and 
Colonial Furniture and Silver, 
as well as Paintings by Old 
and Modern Masters, Tapes- 
tries and Bric-a-Brac generally, 
all at prices that will repay 
critical examination. 








Wedding Gifts. 


Beautifully painted Table Porcelain and 
Glass, Clocks, Bronze and 
Marble Statuary, etc. 


Ovington Brothers, 


at ‘daa 
32d. 334. 
Brooktyn Houss, Fulton and Clark Sts. 


330 
FIFTH AVENUE. 











Rare & Standard Second-Hand Books. 
Booxs Purcuasep ror Cash. CarTaLocuss Issuzp. 
E. W. Jounson, 1336 Broadway. N. Y. City. 

Back numbers of Harper, Century, and Rerum al 
ro cents each. Other periodicals at equally low ‘ 
Send for a catalogue, k Row. 
New York City. 
es want back numbers of ng, Magazine or Re- 


write to H. WILLIAM seatoiae goed 10TH 
Sreeet, N.Y, ST. NICHOLAS 


BOUND VOLUME OF 
The Critic 
July-December, 1890 


NOW READY 





A.S. Crarx, 34 








Mailed to any address postage free 
for $2.50" 


Tue Critic. Co. 





52 & s4 LAFAYETTE PLACE. N, Y, 

















Arnold, 


Constable & Co, 


INDIA PONGEES, 
CORAHS, 


Spring Styles and Colorings 


from importations now open. 


THESE GOODS ARE UNRIVALLED FOR 
DURABILITY AND WEAR. 


Broadway & 19th St., 


NEW YORK. 





The bound velaaiaa of THE Caine afford 
every half year the best and compactest literary 
record that a public or private library can put 
on its shelves, There is no other blication 
in America that rivals THE CRITIC in its field, 
—New York Sun. 


Cavanagh, Sandford & Co., 


Merchant 
Tatlors and Importers, 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N, Y. 








All the latest London fabrics re 
larly imported. Ladies Cloth Suits, 
Top Coats, Riding Habits, etc. 


Frederick Koehler, 


GENTS FASHIONABLE CUSTOM 


Boots & SHOES, 


No. 1o ASTOR PLACE, 
6th door from Broadway, New York. 


INSTRUCTION, Etc. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE TAUGHT 
Privately and in Class 
EDITH KITCHING, 154 West 15th Street. 


Miss Kitching has acquired, from residence abroad 
from infancy, pure ome and thorough familiarity 
with the } e, and offers highest testimonials of 
the success of her met 


DICTATION en TECHNICAL 


at Office or Residence. 
CECILE BROWN and BROWN 
Stenographers, JUDGE BUILDING, 110 Fifth Ave. 





























